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JUST IN TOUCH WITH THE TIMES! | 


TO-DAY FROM THE PRESS 

Outlines of Civil Government | 

By CLInTon D. Hicpy 

A ONE term course in the s udy of | 
Our Civil Institutions 

Price, 30 cents, net. By mail, 3§ cents 


Elementary Wood-Work 
(Carpentry for Schools) FOR WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
By Gro. B. KILBon. Teachers’ price, 85 cents, | Dr. Venabie’s 
Let Him First Be a Man 
(Adopted by Ohio Reading Circle) 
Special price by mail, $1.00 net 





A Complete Course in English 
Literature 
By Dr. F. H. UNDERWOOD 
The Builders of American Literature 
| First Series, Teachers’ price, $1.20 
| Hand book of American Authors. By mail, $1.34 
| Hand.book of British Authors. By mail, $1 34 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Methods and Aids in Geography | 
By Cuas. F. KING 
Price, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.34 





FOR THE SCHOOLS OF TO DAY 
| Exercises in Rhetoric and 
Composition 
By mail, 83 cents 


By Same Author 


Picturesque Geographical Readers; _ 
Book 1., Home and School. By mail, 58 cents | Elementary Course. 


Book IL., Our Continent. By mail, 83 cents | P : 
Book IIL, Land We Live In. (Part 1.) by | i in “eso and 
Omposition 


mail, 64 cents 
Book IV., Land We Live Jn. (Part II.) by| Advanced Course. By mail, $1.12 
______|:«By Prof. G. R. CARPENTER, Columbia College 


mail, 64 cents 
UNIQUE AND PRACTICAL 2 se ‘ 7 
A Pathfinder in American History Bron Nils Posse’s Swedish Edu- 
| cational Gymnastics 


By GoRDY AND TWITCHELL ; 
Unanimously recommended by the Boston | Hand-book for Schools. By mail, 55 cents 
Supervisors. Forall U.S. History Teachers | Complete System. Revised and Improved 
Price, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.34 Edition in Press 











FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 
Franklin's Select Works ¢c/«ccng Autoblography and Memoir of Franklin 
By Eres SARGENT. By mail to teachers, 60 cts. 
Charles Sumner, THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS ‘Teachers’ price. 60 cents net 
Dr. F. H. Underwood, THE POET AND THE MAN (Lowell) ‘Teachers’ price, 80 cents net 


Our list embraces hundreds of choice volumes for teachers, students and libraries. Any of the above 
books sent for examination upon receipt of price. Complete catalogues and specimen pages on application 








LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers - 10 Milk St., Boston 


IF YOU WANT, 


For your pupils’ use, text-books that will stimulate 
and sustain their interest in study; books that will give 
then .information, latest and freshest and in most attract- 
ive manner, concerning the various countries and peoples 
of the earth; books with which you may best lead them 
to a ready comprehension of the printed page and an 
effective expression of its ideas; books for most satisfac- 
tory discipline and practice in numbers and other mathe- 
matical work; books in various departments of school 
study,— you should be acquainted with the books on our 
list of publications. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any request for 
our Descriptive Catalogue, or other information regarding 
any of our publications, including those of Maury, Davis, 
Venable, Holmes, Sanford, Willson, Gildersleeve, etc., ete. 

Address 
University Publishing Company, 
, 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 
0 


NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 
352 Washington St., Boston 





THE NEW YORK QUESTION BOOKS. 


On Sept. 9, I purchased from Weed, Parsons & Co., all the plates, 

# copies, and sheets of the Arbor Day manual and Question Books published 

/ by them for Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Supervisor of Teachers’ Institutes, 
and shall hereafter control their sale. These include: 


1. Arbor Day Manual. Clo. 8vo, pp. 456, $2.50. 3 The 

2. The New Vork Question Book, with all | April. 1899, 
the 10,000 Questions of the Uniform, State, Cornell, | 25 cents. 
University Scholarship, and Normal Sch pol Entrance 4. The same, 
Examinations to March 31, 1890, with Answers. Clo,| April, 1891, to June, 1892. 
8vo, pp. 461. $2.00 cents, 

B@> The importance of the Uniform Examination Questions is everywhere recognized 
Not only for New York teachers who wish to obtain certificates, but for all who conduct 
examinations anywhere, these questions have unequalled value. As these edftions are 
official, they are the only ones to be depended on, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, New York. 


Supplement No. f From 
1891. Paper, 8vo, pp. 163. 


snme,. 
to June, 


From 


Supplement No. 2. 
25 


Paper, 8v0. pp. 139. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


PAUL BERCY’S FRENCH READER. 


Contes and Nouvelles modernes For advanced classes 12 mo, cloth, 331 pages. $1 00 


sé 
FAMOUS “ PAUL BERCY’”’ SERIES. 

ie TRIED and PROVED to be simple, easy, and progressive works for study in the Natural Method. 
E FRANCAIS PRATIQUE (New) 12mo, cloth. 196 pp 
IVRE DES ENFANTS. § [!lustrated. '2m>, cioth, 100 pp . > 
EK SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Lilustrated, 12m), cloth, 141 pp. 
A LANGUE FRANCAISE (Fiest PART). 12mo, cloth. 292 pp , 
A LANGUE FRANCAISE (Se0OND PART) 12n9, cloth, 230 pp. . 


DES KINDES ERSTES BUC. (New) Nach Pauw BErRcy's ‘Le Livre des Enfants’’ von 
Wilhelm Rippe. 12mo. boards, 49 illustrations. 


H By HecTror MALorT, Abridged for school use. No. 17 Roman; Choisis, 
Sans Famille. i2mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1 00. 


Introduction price for the above less 20 per cent discount. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS } 35°03 thts: 


N.W. cor. 48th St., 


4 


4 
4 
4 


Publisher and Importer of 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


New York. 





A Fiistory of England 


STONE. 
BROWN & CO., 


A. F. 
THOMPSBON, 


This work has proven a remarkably successful school text-book on English History. 
among other important places, just been adopted under the recent state text-book law for all the 


schools of the CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS. A 
given to matters of social life and progress at different periods. 


Publishers, 


It has, 


A special feature of the book is the attention 


A sample copy will be sent. for 50 CENTS. 


t., 
AWVECe>s 


BOSTON. 


j 23 Hiawle 
se s a 1 106 Wabash CHICAGO. 











The railroads carried 530,000,000 and the loss of life 


Dixon’s “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
carried a Dixon pencil. 
a pencil that seldom required sharpening even when 
break when carried in the pocket. It may be well, 
prove acharm in more ways than one. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 





IS THERE A POTENT CHARM IN A DIXON PENG: 


During 1892 steamboats carried 650,000,000 of people, and the loss of life was one to every 2,708,333. 


the 65,000,000 people of the United States who helped to do most of this traveling used 50,000,000 of 
Pencils, and we have yet to learn of a single person being injured who 


On the contrary, we have been told of many who were made happy by having 





iL? 


was one to every 1,809,556. During the same time 


much used, and the point of which does not easily 


when you travel, to carry a Dixon pencil. It may 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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L. ROBBINS CO. 


9 
(Successors to Science . Natl. 
Schl. F. Co., established nei 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Valvelese Air Pumps, 
, Improved Static Electr’l 
Machines, 


= School Dynamos 
Wention | Solar and Elect'l Projection Microscopes, 
this Elect’! Test Instruments, etc. 
paper. | (~ Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 
per week, 


$25 to $50 to Agents, 


Gentlemen, using or seiling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
»| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
4 finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
|W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbas,0. 


ALFRED 

















D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISES. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium: takes 6 in. floor room: new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,0v0 physicians, lawyers, cler 
gymen, editors and others now using 
it. Illustrated Circular, 40 engrav- 
ings free. Scientific, Physicsl. and 
Vocal Culture. 9 East 14th St., New York 





$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for u3. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp Ad- 
dress B. F. JOHNSON & CO, Richmond, Va. 


OF NEW 
vearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIn Pens 
in the market. 








he} own subscription or} 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


The Columbian 
ADJUSTABLE READING STAND. 


A most desirable appointment to read 
ing and lecture rooms. Perfectly ad 
justable, highly ornamental, light in 
weight price within reach of all. A 
necessity in every librarv. Endorsed 
by leading literary men. For circulars 
and price address COLLIEB & THOMP- 

SON, 377 Main St., Worcéster, Mass, 

Mnfrs. Office and Library Specialties. 








la 


A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulara 
Cc. W. BUTLER, 
References : Defiance, Ohio. 


J J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton, O 
Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, O. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Sawe. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Specia) 








Schools. 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
.. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 


w. 
949 RuBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Worth Remembering. 
81k: —I have seen ~—- 

the different ‘graphs,’ RO AGNriRgee 

* styles,’ and printers, 

but none of them are 

practical duplicating 

apparatus in the 

hands of busywriters. 

Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 

styles, are too expen 

sive and require con- , 

tinual outlay; Hecto- 

graph washing, etc, - 

is a nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
rice, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 

highly recommended, but where are the manufac 

turers ? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 

& CO., NEW YORK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 


It is excel!ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
It 





and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. 
pays to send for particulars. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent. 





NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ep hati k ecg, le ca aaa: tag tectaaaeatadalialial 
¢ To Seience Teachers: 


As our World’s Fair Exhibits indicate, we 
have unequaled facilities for equipping Physical, 
Electrical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories with Apparatus of the highest grade. 
Interested parties will confer a favor by writing us 
immediately as to their wants, for we may have 
suggestions of value to offer and will gladly mail 
Abridged Catalogue 219 to any address if this ad. 
is mentioned. 


BOO80O88 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments. 
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@ Bell’s Blackboard Surfaces the Best inthe World! © 
CONTRACTS taken to LIQUID SLATE New an’ Old Surfaces over Plaster, Wood 
Solid Slate, etc., strictly after the AM. TABLET CO.’S process. SLATED PAPER 
applied to broken walls during school hours. Correspondence solicited. 

= Address J. KE. BELL, 24 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. @ 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS ft HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Own your minerals 





MONEY CANNOT BUY BETTER MACHINES THAN THESE ! 


If you are a teacher ask your pupils to give two or three cents each and buy these sharpsners 
for your schools. The students will be delighted to sharpen pencils with them. 

The “Monitor” is a wonder! For neat work, speed and cleanliness nothing was ever 
before constructed that equals it; and it is positively the only machine in th: world that will point 
a mew lead pencil as quickly as one that has been sharpened before. 

The “Star” is the primary teacher's delight! For pointing stone pencils it is simply 
perfect! Any boy can point from 5 to 10 pencils a minute after a little practice, and never soil 
his hands, 

School Superintendents should write us immediately. 


B. N. BLACES, 227 Godwin St., Patterson, N. J. 


VERY TEACHER 
“" SCHOOL OFFICER 
XPRESS 
DUPLICATORS. 


We are giving them away to any one who will send us a sufficient 
number of ew subscribers to the JourNaL oF Epucation. For description 
of this useful article see advertisement in another column. 








We will send you one of the small sized Duplicators (price $3 75), by express, in return 
for three (3) new subscriptions to the Yournal of Education; or, one of the large-sized 
Duplicators (price $6.00) for five (5) new subscriptions to the Fournal. 

A little effort on your part,— and not as much as you may think for, either,—will secure 
one of these machines. 

All orders must be addressed : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 204, God ELF, 351, 
STEEL’ PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 06@., 
3 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES 


KINDERGARTEN 





Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard | 
blood-purifier, 


yen 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER, 


A New Invention for Duplicating Copies 





Endorsed by over 50,000 users. 


From an original on ordinary paper with any 
pen 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of any 
type written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. 
Send for circulars and samples. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., *RawYent" 
5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 


Fi Established 1875. 

For The best all round educationa 
journal published is the JouRNAI 
OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 


Four 
by some of the most prominent 
educators inthe country. While the 


Months 
Science and Art of Teaching are by 


no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 


Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, form a prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent. Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms : One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JOURNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
betore Sept. 1st, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALY TIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 Chester Park, ... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


DON’T SUICIDE. 


Dr. West's Specific for Mental Depression, 
Nervousness Prostration, 


Lassitude, In-] INSOMNIA fability, Loss 




















of Vitality Impotence, 


etc. Invaluable. Try it. Mail, $1.00. 
BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 





Musical, far sounding. and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY &CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.' 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 
266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
espondence. 





invties corr 











LT fap CORRESPONDING WITH ADVEE- 
TISERS please mention this Jeurnal. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, eo 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - -*- * * «© = -* «= Boston, Mass. } 











MAIZE FOR THE NATION’S EMBLEM. 





Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Ita banners rustied in the breeze, 
O’er all the natiou’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history’s shadowy page 
It shines a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God’s gift to the New World’s great need, 
That helps to build the nation’s strengtb, 
Up throngh beginnings rade to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly are its outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid carves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 

What largess in ite clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America from thy broad breast 
It epracg, beneficent and bright, 
OF all the gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours :— 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers, 


And let the Statee their garlands bring, 
Each its own lovely bloasom-sign ; 
But leading all, let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
— Celia Thaxter, in New England Magazine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prin. F. A. Torrer, Quincy, Mass.: Sarcasm is like 
a Cull razor. It hacks and gashes, but leaves its real 


work undone. 


SUPERINTENDENT Emerson, Bujffalo: The important 
question when a pupil leaves school is not how much he 
knows, but how much he is, how much he can bring to 
pass, 

Supr. CHANNING Foxisom, Dover, N. H.: Parents and 
children should understand that school is serious business ; 
that for the time being it is their chief business and must 
not be neglected. 


Supt, I. FreeMAN Hatt, Belmont, Mass.: Knowl- 
edge, interest, enthusiasm, habits of punctuality and con- 
stancy—these are all gained by attending school every 
day from the opening exercises till the close. 


Emma A. Tuomas, Detroit: Music creates a liking for 
both mental and physical discipline. It goes out daily in 
the minds and hearts of the pupils to continue its good 
work in the homes and neighborhoods. 


Supr. Wm. M. Barrineer, Newark, N. J.: Without 
the power to instantly recogniz? aud express the thought 
found on the printed or written page, the pupil cannot 
make intelligent progress in his educational course. 


Dr. D. L. Krentxr, Minnesota: The teacher should 
have at his disposal the examples of the illustrious good 
and great of all ages and all lands, by the use of which 
the minds of youth should be filled with noble ideals for 
their admiration and following. 





SUNSETS AT THE RANGELEY LAKKS. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, 
Principal High School, Springfield, Mass. 


A sunset in any country has more or less of heavenly 
glory. Nothing on the earth can really compare with 
the beauties of the sky above us; and it is when we look 
earthward and are absorbed with the things of earth that 
we fail to see the clearly revealed glories of heaven either 
naturally or spiritually. The earthly is a clog to our 
finer spiritual natures, and there is too little of this look- 
ing to heaven for encouragement, for comfort, and the 
satisfying of our inmost soul. And it would seem, also, 
that nature, in the wonderful glow of sunset skies, has 
mysteriously adapted herself to human nature. At the 
blaze of noonday the glories of the majestic king of day 
are too bright for human vision, and the nearly perpen- 
dicular sight is more difficult, and the sun, too, stands 
forth then incomparably grand. But the rays of the 
setting sun come to us on a /evel with the earth, and as 
they come, tinging hill-top and meadow with their golden 
light, their intensity is softened and the human eye now 
is enabled easily to stand even their unclouded appearanée. 
Then, on a level, so to speak, with ourselves, with rays 
softened and deepened with richer colorings the sun 
allows the last view of his face to be the most beautiful. 
Who, even in the hurry and turmoil of business, has not 
paused and caught clearer ideas of the glories of heaven 
beyond, as he has witnessed the dying day depart amid 
splendors truly worthy of the King of kings? Who that 
has been shut up in a room by wasting disease or burning 
fever, has not received a fresh impulse, as it were, toward 
health, as the rays of the setting sun have streamed richly 
into the apartment, or else been made to suffer bodily 
pain more composedly after the royal sight of nature's king ? 

But how much more do we enjoy these visions when 
our natures are fall of light and life, before age has 
dimmed the eye or pain has weakened the keen sense of 
enjoyment ; when, with nature alone for company, we are 
honored with her grandest visions. What artist, who, 
though he has represented other features of nature with 
a perfection that seemed to satisfy his aspirations, has not 
sighed fox ability to give the tints to evening clouds as 
nature gives them ? 

It seemed to me that the sunsets I witnessed in the 
woods were of unusual magnificence. In front were the 
placid waters of the lovely lake, in the distance the bald 
granite top of the mountain, and then all around the ever- 
green forest shores, and the last rays of the sun seemed 
to linger as they kissed the gently swinging tops of the 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, or caused their deep- 
ening shadows to lengthen on the opposite shore. 

Many a time have we been seated in our humble craft 
on the lake, and when the sun has gone down behind us, 
watched the opposite mountain side with its verdant 
slopes gilded,—we in the shadow, they in the light,—and 
even when the sun himself has disappeared below the 
horizon, the wonderful results of refracted light, diminish 
not for a time bis heavenly glories. It would seem as if 
nature desired, through the eye of the sun that her last 
look upon the earth at night might be one of peculiar in- 
fluence and beauty. 

The morning sun, as its beams gild the eastern sky, is 
a symbol of promise; it betokens hope; it enkindles en- 
thusiasm; it calls to labor. The evening rays are the 
signs of promise fulfilled; they come to us beaming with 
the satisfaction of duty done; they invite reflection and 
meditation; they call to rest. The sun at noonday is 
wrath and anger and jadgment. The sun at evening is 
peace and mercy and forgiveness. The morning sun is 
the enkindling of a glorious flame upon the hearth of the 
heavens from whose heat at noonday we seek protection. 
The evening suo may be likened to the dying embers 
around which we gather more closely to catch their gentle 
heat or watch their changing beauty. Bat it is after 
nature has been in an angry mood, after the dark storm- 


cloud has hid the face of the sun and darkness has had 
temporary sway, that the sunlight, through the power of 
sudden contrast, seems most glorious. Yea, before the 
last drops of the exhausted shower have fallen earthward 
they catch with their spherical prisms, before we can, the 
nearly horizontal rays, and, wonderfully transforming 
them by refraction and reflection, cause the tints of the 
rainbow to be flung across the opposite sky, and thus the 
receding shower with its bow of perfectly blended colors 
adds to the splendors of departing day. 
** There is a rainbow in the sky, 
Upon the arch where tempests trod ; 
’? Twas written by the hand on high, 
It is the autograph of God.’’ 
And after such a shower who has not seen some soli- 
tary cloud momentarily obscure the sun? 
‘* The rain, retreating from the west, 
Leaves mists around the mountain’s breast, 
Bat o’er ita loftiest peak apart 
One strange cloud holds the sunset’s heart. 
It lies upon the mountain’s head, 
A vaporous crown of gold and red, 


And seems, amid the silence grand, 
A coronation from God’s hand.”’ 








THE CITY PRINCIPAL. 


BY SUPT. W. H. MAXWELL,- BROOKLYN. 


The principal of a school ought to be held to a strict 
responsibility within certain well defined lines for the ad- 
ministration of the school or schools placed under his 
direction. He should know when the condition of the 
building is not right and should make life a burden to 
those who have the power, until defects are remedied. 
He should have a keen eye to discover physical weak- 
nesses in children, such as myopia or astigmatism, or 
nervous disorders, and should be skilled to take measures 
of prevention if not of cure. Equally keen should be 
his discernment of intellectual and moral defects, such as 
poor memory, lack of constructive ability, lying, dis- 
honesty, and the like ; and in all such cases it is his duty 
to devise, if possible, a course of educational treatment 
to cure the disease. He should endeavor, with the aid 
of his teachers, to discover particular aptitudes and talents 
in his pupils and should advise with pupils and their 
parents as to the most fruitful course of educational work. 
I refer particularly to the duty of advising as to whether, 
for instance, a child should stop going to school at the 
end of the grammar school course or whether he should 
go on through the high school and then through college, 
or whether he should go to a literary high school, or to a 
manual training high school. It is, perhaps, doubtful if 
a pripcipal has a more important duty toward society 
than thie. There are college professors who ought cer- 
tainly to be making shoes or building fences; there are 
shoemakers who have by nature all the mental and moral 
qualities to fit them for college professorships. There 
are principals of schools who ought to be selling ribbons ; 
there are men selling ribbons who ought to be principals 
of schools. There are men in the pulpit who ought to 
be driving reaping machines ; there are men driving reap- 
ing machines who ought to be in the pulpit. Whata 
change there would be, not merely in the distribution of 
wealth, not merely in the increase in the product of labor, 
but in the happiness, the morality, the general well-being 
of mankind, if every man could be set to that kind of 
work which he can do best. There is no man in the com- 
munity who can do so much to insure the right distribu- 
tion of talent as the schoolmaster, if he will but study his 
pupils and give honest advice to parents. High schools, 
colleges, and professional schools of all kinds might be 
saved from the weary and impossible task of endeavoring 
to educate the unfitted or the incompetent, if principals 
and teachers would seek earnestly to discover the speciay 
bents of their pupils’ minds and advise their education 
along appropriate lines, 
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The principal should know the plan of work in every 
class. He should know exactly what every teacher is 
teaching, and how she is teaching it. The only proper 
way for a principal to find out what and how his teachers 
are teaching, is by the diligent exercise of his eyes and 
his ears. He should inspect by listening to recitations 
and by examination of the pupils’ written work in lan- 
guage and other subjects. I have known the language 
work of a large school to be revolutionized in a few 
weeks, by the principal’s requiring his teachers to send 
to his office the children’s written exercises, after they 
had been corrected, but before they were returned to the 
writers. When we consider that a principal is required 
to work only five hours a day five days in the week, dur- 
ing about nine months in the year, it is not too much to 
ask that all such labor as preparation for school exercises, 
the keeping of records, and the like, should be done out 
side of the regular school hours. 

The child receives his knowledge of arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, at the hands of fifteen teachers. It goes without 
saying that in passing through this course, in changing 
from one teacher to another, much time is lost, much en- 
ergy is wasted. It is one of the most important duties 
of the principal to reduce this waste to a minimum by 
taking care that the change is made with as little friction 
as possible, and by unifying the work of all his teachers 
in each subject of the course. The principal should see 
to it that all the studies in any given grade are properly 
correlated, that the energy of the pupil is not diverted 
from the line of least resistance every time he changes 
teachers. 


Springs High School. 


year class. 
Denvers—has the largest and best part of the exhibit. 
The work is strong along several lines, notably drawing 
and music. And Denver offers something strikingly new 
in the way of exhibits—stenographic reports of the regu- 
lar school exercises and phonographie records of the work 
in music, including tioging at sight, the only such exer- 
cise to be found among the exhibits. The stenographers 
have faithfully reproduced the regular lessons given in 
the Denver schools, and these reproductions reflect great 
credit on Superintendent Gove and his associates. The 
library feature of the Denver High School is a departure 
that is likely to be followed by many other cities. Some 
of the manual training work from Pueblo schools is good. 
The state normal school at Greeley makes an excellent 
showing in the exhibit of its regular work. Science is 
made prominent, and sloyd wood work is exhibited from 
all grades. The illustrated language papers throughout 
are good, and the tonic sol-fa exercises show what is being 
done in music. The School of Mines and the Agricul- 
tural College are both represented in the exhibit. Taken 
altogether, the exhibit from Colorado shows what intelli- 
gence and money will do to build up a system of schools 
in a comparatively brief period of time. 


TEACHERS OF ADVANCED YEARS. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MORGAN, CINCINNATI. 


Some teachers have outlived and outworked their use- 
falness. It is toward these that my sympathy is strongly 
drawn. No one is quite ready to acknowledge that he 
is in the condition referred to, and yet there is nothing 
more certain than that in all our cities, there are many 
such broken and battered veterans in the profession. 
What shall be done with and about them? Is there no 
appeal in their long and faithful service against decapita- 
tion and retirement, and the filling of their long worn 
positions with those of a younger generation and of a 
more ready acquiesence in the condition of things as they 
are, who can more readily and successfully adapt them- 
selves to the improved plans and methods of the day? 
They may aver that they, with their long experience and 
general adaptation can do more in the instructing and 
educating the young than those of less years and experi- 
ence. Is there a limit to the profitable experience of the 
teacher? Is there a climax to the usefulness of the in- 
stractor and to his influence for good upon his pupils? 
Is his professional life illustrated in its ascendency and 
decadence by a miniature ‘seven ages?” These sug- 
gestions are accompanied by others. It is persistently and 
with reason urged that the schools are established for the 
benefit of the pupil ; and that the teacher is an incidental 
factor, and when for any reason his usefulness has de- 
parted, then has the time of his departure arrived, and 
the period of his supplanting come. Is it proper to jeop- 
ardize the welfare of 50 to 70 children every year, by 
the retention of an incompetent teacher? Be the cause 
of the incompetency what it may, will personal sympathy 
atone for the wrong done the class of pupils? Should 
the example of such retention be permitted to cast its in- 
fluence upon the general force of teachers? There can 
be but one really fair solution of the problem, and that 
will appear when we remember that no private grievance 
can be made one of public concern. Did the State, as 
does the German Empire, care for her worn-out and 
battle-scarred veteran teachers, the matter would be of 
easy solution ; but as it is in this country, the struggle is 
between duty and sympathy. As the first is general and 
the latter personal, the victory must be with the former. 
—Last Report. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—( VIL.) 


BY WILL 8. MONROE. 


The Rocky Mountain states exhibiting school work at 
the Fair are the Dakotas, Montatia, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Colorado. North Dakota did not send a large ex- 
hibit, but the wonder is that a state so new should have 
sent any. There are a large number of photographs of 
town and district schools, considerable paper cutting, fold- 
ing, and weaving, and some good pen drawings. South 
Dakota’s exhibit is somewhat larger. It includes maps 
showing the school lands and buildings and a good sepa- 
rate exhibit of the country schools. The language work 
in these schools is mostly confined to exercises in technical 
grammar. Sioux Falls makes the fullest exhibit. Aber- 
deen exhibits the first schoolhouse (in minature) built in 
South Dakota. The University of Dakota has a number 
of photographs and a type-written history of the insti- 
tution. 

Excepting Washington, Montana has the fallest exhibit 
of the new states. The Helena schools have a pretty 
good line of pictorial language work with fables as the 
basis. The slates of the school children of Anaconda, 
containing daily exercises, have been photographed. 
Stevensville has sent a large papier maché map of Mon- 
tana. Butte shows good muscular movement penmanship 
exercises. The exhibit from Utah occupies three small 
alcoves, and is classified into city schools, rural schools, 
and colleges. ‘The best work from Salt Lake City is the 
drawing, with several good pieces of sixth year language 
work. The exhibit from the rural schools shows better 
penmanship throughout than one finds in similar schools 
of other states. The Agricultural College and the Uni- 
versity of Utah are both represented in the exhibit by 
photographs and written work. Far off New Mexico, 
with less than six hundred teachers, makes an exhibit. 
East Las Vegas has prepared a history of educational 
work in that section covering the period of the beginnings 
of the mission fathers down to the present, and illustrated 
it with photographs. It is a commendable effort to place 
in permanent form the labors of pioneers. Silver City 
has some relief maps that are not without credit, Albu- 
querque photographs and written work, and Raton has 
shipped some of her blackboards with the pupils’ draw- 
ings thereon. 

But the pride of the Rocky Mountains—of the country, 
for that matter—is Colorado. Her exhibit, like that of 
Minnesota, has been arranged with great taste, and the 
white and gold of the wood work give it a pleasing setting. 
The state department has sent complete samples of the 
records and publications. The relief map of Pike’s Peak 

nd vicinity, which is a creditable piece of workmanship, 





TO TWO-TOO. 
WOODWARD. 
The guestion at issue 
Which divided us two 
Was, how to spell rightly 
The little word too. 
So I sent to two scholars 
To learn what to do, 
And, strange the agreement! 
She sent to two, too. 


BY C, M,. 





was made by the science depariment of the Colorado 
The same city sends a model of 
her high school, and a most suggestive piece of geograph- 
ical apparatus, “an Indian camp,” the work of a third 
Denver—or more properly speaking, the 


INDIAN CORN. 


[An Exercise.] 


BY ANNA BARROWS, BOSTON, 


[This exercise aims to show by quotations from eminent authoritjcc 
that Indian corn, from its history and poetry, commercial a: « f,,, 
values, Ornamental properties, and universality of growth, is the plant 
above all others for our national emblem 

A little volume, lately published by Honghton, Mifflin & Co., Coty. 
bia’s Emblem, will furnish many additional quotations, aud each 
teacher may add others from her own reading. The quotations are 
arranged in groups under the heads Origin and History, Growth ana 
Cultivation, Food Value, Ornamental Uses, and TI e Nation’s Em)!.), 
Between these groups the recitation of some longer selection shouiq 
be introduced. 

Longfellow has given some legends of the maize in ‘ Hiawatha.” 
especially Hiawatha’s Fasting, Section 5, and Blessing the Cornfields 
Section 13. 

Whittier alludes to corn in many poems. The most suitable f., 
such an exercise are the ‘‘Corn Song,” ‘The Huskers,” and the 
“ Song of the Pumpkin.” 

When possible, assign topics to the pupils for an expression of th: ir 
own ideas and set them hunting for quotations, instead of doing a) 
the work for them ] 


ORIGIN AND History. 


1. Maize is of American origin, and has only been introduced 
into the old world since the discovery of the new. . . . Certainly 
the ancients did not know maizs. The first travelers who described 
the prodoctions of the new world were surprised at it, a clear proof 
that they had not known it in Europe. It became rapidly diffused 
in the old world after the discovery of America, and this very ra- 
pidity completes the proof that had it existed anywhere in Asia or 
Africa it would have played an important part in agriculture for 
thousands of years. —A/phonse de Candolie. 

2. It is a curious fact that zea comes from a Greek word maan- 
ing to live; while maiza in the Gelic or Irish is food. In the Let- 
tish and Livonic languages of the north of Europe mayse means 
bread. The word corn comes from the Saxon ‘‘corn,’’ the Dutch 
‘*koorn,’”? and the Danish, German, and Swedish, ‘‘korn.’’ In 
England, corn means all grain, but especially wheat, while in oar 
country the courts of one state at least—Pennsylvania—have de- 
cided that corn means maize—Indian corn.—L L. Boardman, in 
Report of Maine Board of Agriculiure for 1877. 

3. The Indian corn avd the method of planting it, four or five 
graing in a bill, with rows three or four feet apart, with beans run- 
ning up the stalk and pumpkin vines in the intervening spaces, 
were all borrowed, as we are told, from the natives. 

The very names of many cf the dishes of food and the methode 
of cooking them were learned in these simplest of all schools of art. 
There was pone, a kind of corn-bread, hominy, samp, snccotash, 
and suparon, or hasty pudding, words borrowed from the original 
tongues, and used doubtless for ages before white men ever saw the 
tassels of the maize field. 

The hoe-cake, or Johnny-cake, baked on a hot, fi:t atone before 
the fire, the hulling of corn with lye, the roasting of ears of corn, 
and the popping of corn, were all learned from the children of the 
forest. —Dr. Daniel Dorchester. 

4 With only six or seven companies I dropped down the river, 
and making signs to some Indians for what we wanted, they de- 
rided us as famished men, and cffered us a handful of corn ors 
piece of bread in exchange for swords and muskets, .... Pres- 
ently they sent their ambassadors to me with corn, fish, and fowl, 
and whatsoever they had, in order to make their peace. Powhatan 
sent a mestaze saying he would load my sbip with corn if I would 
but send him some men to build him a honse, give him a grindstone, 
some guns, a cock and hen, together with much coffee and beads.— 
Captain John Smith. 

5. When the Pilgrims first went on shore, they found a great 
basket of Indian corn buried in the ground. This they took, and 
afterwarde, finding the owners, paid for it. 

Half their number died daring the first winter, and they planted 
corn fields to conceal the graves, so that the Indians might not know 
how weak they were growing. 

One of the early colonista wrote of the scarcity of food—and thus 
of corn: 

When I could have meal and water and salt boiled together, it 
was so good who could wish better? The Indians did sometimes 
bring corn, and truck with us for clothing and knives; and once | 
had a peck of corn, or thereabouts, for a little puppy-dog. 

One day, jast as Governor Winthrop was giving away the last 
handfal of meal he possessed to a poor man, they saw a ship from 
England with provisions jast entering the harbor.—//igginson’s 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. 

6. Among the most famous and enthusiastic admirers of thie 
grand plant was that able Eoglish reformer and defender of the 
people against all forms of oppression and monopoly, William Cob 
bett, who in 1828 introduced it into England from this country, 
attempted to give his own name to it, and was so infatuated with 
its valuable properties that he ate it constantly, planted it, and 
wrote a treatise upon it, some parts of which were printed on paper 
made from the husks. Cobbett was called ‘‘ corn mad.’”’—8S. L- 
Boardman. 

7. Maize was not consumed to any great extent in the British 
Isles till the year of the potato famine, 1846, when considerable 
quantities of the grain and meal were imported. Since then large 
and increasing quantities of maize reach England.—A, H. Churc’. 

To this period belongs the pathetic ballad of the ‘ Three (rains 
of Corn.” At about the same time Elihu Burritt collected recipe® 
for the use of this grain and published them in his paper, The U''' 
Leaf, for the benefit of the people for the firat time using it for foc a 


GROWTH AND CULTIVATION. 


8. Maize grows in every quarter of the globe, and feeds mor 
people than any other grain except rice. In this country the 4” 
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nual yield is constanily increasing, and is now about thirty bushels 
for every inhabitant, or a total of about two billion bushels. 


9, * The fruitfal maize, in verdant vistas rear’d 
Its spire majestic to the playfal breeze, 
Spreading its loosely waving panicles, while low 
The purple anthers bending o’er to kiss 
The silken tas-el’d styles, delight the eye 
Of watchfal Ceres.”’ 


And he gave it for his opinion that whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass to grow up._n a spot of ground where 
ouly one grew before would deserve better of mankind and do more 
essential service to his country than the whole race of politicians 
put together. —Gulliver. 

10. Dre. Franklin thus spoke in praise of Indian corn, showing 
its use in his time: 

It is remarked in North America that the English farmers, when 
they first arrive there, finding a soil and climate proper for the hus- 
bandry they have been accustomed to, and particularly suitable for 
raising wheat, despise and neglect the culture of maizo or Indian 
corn; but observing the advantage it affords their neighbors, the 
older inhabitants, they by degrees get more and more into the prac- 
tice of raising it; and the face of the country shows that the cul- 
ture of that grain goes on visibly sugmenting. The inducements 
are the many ways it may be prepared to afford a wholesome and 
pleasing nourishment to men and other animals. ... . 

First, the family can begin to use it before the time of fall har- 
vest, for the tender green earz, stripped of their leaves and roasted 
by a quick fire till the grain is brown, and eaten with a little salt 
or butter, are a delicacy. 


A Corn Rhapsody. 

11. We shall call him Corn, the King of Plenty. There stands 
the American nonpareil of all the vegetable kingdom, eight, nine, 
ten feet high, towering far above all other annual plants, and ser- 
ried into armies of defense against want, file by file and rank by 
rank, into battalions, divisions, and corps d’armes, a gallant and 
gaily caparieoned host covering a battlefield of 79,000,000 acres. 

See him where he stands erect, proud of bearing, with his plume 
swaying grandly in the breeze and in the gladsome warmth of the 
sunshine which he loves. But as he stands in his strength and 
splendor he works and never sleeps. With his alchemy of long, 
tapering blades, he is extracting the wealth of oxygen and ozone 
from the air to combine with the mineral elements extracted by his 
sappers and miners from the generous soil on which he stands, and 
he is converting it all into gold. Springing from a once little ker- 
nel, growing into a miracle of beauty and strength, heis with all his 
dignity and finery not forgetting his destiny—the destiny not only of 
presenting to mankind the climax of vegetable bravery of apparel 
and form, but also the climax of creative capacity and execution. 
As he waxes in height, strength, and grace with his pennons and 
plumes, he adorns his frame with jewels—ear after ear of the gen- 
erous fruitage of his body, which, ever attentive to beauty as to 
substance, he festoons with tassels of silk and anon he enriches 
them with row after row in phalanxes of tens, hundreds, thousands 
of the richest gifts of Ceres to the earth.— Henry Watterson. 

12. The United States government has employed an agent to in- 
trodace American maize into European markets, Col C. J. Murphy 
known on this account as Cornmeal Murphy. He has held exhi- 
bitions through Europe showing the various dishes that may be 
made from this grain and has prepared a handbook on corn culture 
and corn as food. It is expected by such advertising that the for- 
eign demand for American corn will double within five years. 


Foop VALUE, 


13. There is another practical question, . . . . upon which Mrs. 
Emerson, or you, or the miller of Concord (if he have any tincture 
of philosophy) are now to instruct us. The fact is, potatoes have 
vanished here; we are again, with motives large and small, tryiog 
to learn the use of Indian meal; and, indeed, do eat it daily to 
meat at dinner, though hitherto with considerable despair. . . . 

Let come oracle speak. I tell all peuple our staff of life is in the 
Mississippi valley henceforth; and one of the truest benefactors 
were an American Minerva, who could teach us to cook this meal, 
which our people at present (I included) are unanimous in finding 
nigh uneatable and loudly exclaimed againat.— Thomas Carlyle, in 
a letter to Emerson in 1848. 

14. Indian maize hath, of certain, an excellent spirit of nourish- 
ment; but it must be thoroughly boyled, and made into a maize- 
creame, like a barley creame.— Francis Bacon, in Natural History. 

15. With a ration of beans, corn would be valuable food for 
maintenance of standing armies. It will be remembered that 
during the Franco-Prussian War, the soldiers were given, as con- 
centrated perfect food, sausages made from a mixture of beans and 
corn meal. The American Indian alao, by reducing corn to the 
finest powder and mixing it with beef or bnffalo meat fibers, has a 
perfect food in small compass to carry with him on his hante, If 
the Irish peasant could be induced to substitute corn meal for his 
potato, he would, without doubt, be a much better fed individual, 
consequently a much more contented one.—Mrs. S T. Rorers From 
hand-book of recipes used in the Illinois Corn Exhibit, Chicago, 1893, 

16, The joy of children ia popping corn! Who is too old to re- 
member it? To see the little grains throw themselves out of the 
hot pan, leaping high in the air and turning themselves with an ex. 
plosion into bonny white flowers, — this memory is so mixed up 
with happy childhood visits to grandfathers’ houses, nutting and all 
antumnal joys, that, however old or stupid we may have become, 
its memory is still gay in our hearts.—Sarah Freeman Clarke. 

The Hasty Pudding. 


17. Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 
First learned with stones to crack the well-dried maiza, 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden shower, 
In boiling water stir the yellow flower: — 
The yellow flour bestrewed and stirr’d with haste, 
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Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 
Then pvffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 
Drisks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 
The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole masz its true consistence takes. 


Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 
To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 
In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 
Bat most, my Hasty Padding, most in thee. 
— Count Rumford. 


The universal fondness of Americans for it (hasty pudding) proves 
that it must have eome merit; for in a country which produces all 
the delicacies of the table in the greatest abundance, it is not to 
be supposed that a whole nation should have a taste so depraved as 
to give a decided preference to any particn!ar species of food which 
has not something to recommend it.—Jie/ Barlow. ‘* The Hasty 
Pudding.” Written in Savoy in 1793. 


18. Mush and Milk. | 19. Corn Bread, 


Oh, the flavor, sweet and rare, § Two cups Indian, one cup wheat, 
OF the simple farmer fare— Ooe cup sour milk, one cup sweet : 
Mash and milk, the wholesome One good egg that you will beat. 
diet, | Half a cap molesses too, 

OF the life so pure and quiet! |Half a cup sugar add thereto : 

| With one spoon of butter new, 
Clear the realm of table show! (Salt and soda each a spoon; 
Get thee hence Delmonico! | Mix up quickly and bake it soon : 
Out ye modern viande flat | Then you’!! have corn bread com- 
A la this and a la that. plete, 

h Best of all corn bread you meet. 
Give me now a table bright | [t will make your boy’s eyes shine, 
With its bowls so clean and white, If he is like that boy of mine; 
Glittering spoons in hands so man-'| [f you have a dozen boys, 

To increase your household joys, 

| Double then this rule I should, 

And yonu’ll have two corn cakes 
good, 


al, 
Milk go luscious, by the panfal. 


Ob, the fields of golden maizo! 
Oh, the halcyon autumn days! | When you’ ve nothing nice for tea, 
Nibblers pale in rustling silk, | This the very thing will be; 
What know ye of mueh and milk ?| Ajj the men that I have seen 
as ‘ \Say it is, of all cakes, queen; 
Oace again in foreign lands, Good enough for any king 

O’er my bowl I clasp my hands, | That» tusband home can bring ; 
Giving thanks that, as of yore, Warming up the human stove, 
Mash and milk I taste once more. Cheering up the hearts you love; 


: |And only Tyndall can explain 
Oh the rosy cheeks it gave! ._ 2 
Oh, the arms so strong and brave! The ee corn bread 


Mush and milk has raised the | Got a hasband what he likes, 


latest 
Of the nations, and the greatest. And sare a hundred household 


— Brooklyn Standard Union:' 


Brown Bread and Baked Beans. 

20. One of the finest phenomena which the curious and reverent 
visitor in Boston notes is the appearancs on his breakfast-table of 
a shapely loaf, rounded and domed and richly bronzed in hue, and, 
when the sacrificial knife has passed throngh it, sending up a eteam 
of wholesome and fragrant incense. It will bs a revelation to him. 
This is not the brown bread of other lands. Graham, with his pale 
and husky provender, never attained to the fine conception of this 
Olympian food. Nor has he who orders it elsewhere, or attempts 
to make it on any other soil from the most infallible recipe, any- 
thing more than a faint reminiscance, if not an exasperating 
mockery. Boston brown bread is to be found only in Boston and 
its immediate vicinity.—R+v. F. N. Zabriskie in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


— Selected. 


ORNAMENTAL USES. 

21. When our national capitol wae built, six pillars, still to be 
seen in the earliest parte of that structure, had Indian corn capitals 
giventhem. It is ssid that this American feature was euggested by 
Thomas Jefferson, and it is also accredited to Mr. Latrobe of 
Baltimore.—Sarah Freeman Clarke. 

22. Where shall we fiad any union of strength and grace more 
perfect among herbaceous plante? The jointed stem, robust and 
stiff, gives off at each articulation the most gracefully curved 
sword-leaves, which diminish in length as the plant goes up to its 
fimbrated top, forming a symmetrical whole not to be equaled 
among field plants. —H. W. Beecher, in Pleasant Talk about Fruits, 
Flowers, and Farming. 

23, It was emphatically a Corn Palace, true to its name in every 
particular, for upon the rough pine boards had been nailed and 
glued such quantities of corn-cobs that nothing else could be seen 
on either of the great facades. There was red corn and yellow 
corn, black corn and white corn, speckled corn and pop-corn; corn 
wrought deftly into colossal figures of the American eagle and the 
Goddess of Liberty; corn transformed into the star-spangled ban- 
ner; corn metamorphosed into an Indian chief; corn disporting 
itself so as to represent the world, with all the continents and 
oceans, Sioux City naturally occupying a large section of the 
United States; corn worked into mottoes; corn-cobe cut up 
transversely, and used as rosettes for trimmings; corn stalke lean- 
ing artistically against each other; corn tassels lifting their grace- 
fal plumes; corn silk soft and wavy and fluffy; kernels of corn 
thrown in by the million to fill up the chinks and complete the 
panorama.... . 

Nor was the esthetic element lacking in the things to be noticed 
in going the round upstairs and down. It was wonderful to see in 
how many beantifal ways corn could be usoad, 

Fire places and organs were constructed out of it. Life-sized 
pictures, friezes representing the advance of civilization, ships, and 
equipages, and all manner of startling surprises in the corn line, 
greeted one on every side.— Rev. H. A. Bridgman, 

THE NATION'S EMBLEM, 

24,——-Adam of Bremen, in 1073, speaks of Vinland as a land 
where corn grows abundantly without cultivation. This is the 
earliest reference in all literatare to the country which we now call 
America. In this earliest allasion it is clready dimly known as the 
land of maize. Such eo far as floral emblems can go, it unquestion- 





ably is. In adopting maize for the national emblem, we do not in- 
vent anything out of our fancy, but simply recognizs an existing 
fact. Let me add that this beautiful plant will lend itself to artistic 
treatment in a greater variety of ways, and is (I believe) richer in 
esthetic suggestiveness than auy other that has ever served asa 
national emblem.—John Fiske. 


As long as Nature shall not grow old 

Nor drop her work from her doting hold, 
And ber care for the Indian corn forget, 
And the yellow rows in pairs be set ; 

So long shall Christians here be born, 

Grow up and ripen like God’s sweet corn! 
By the beak of bird, by the breath of frost, 
Shall never a holy ear be lost, 

Bat husked by Death in the Planter’s sight, 
Be sown again in the fislds of light. 


— The last lines of Whittier’s ‘‘ Prophecy of Samuel Sewail.” 
Here might be introduced Celia Thaxter’s poem. ‘ Maize for 
the Nation’s Emblem.’’ [See page 219.] ‘‘ A Harvest Song,’’ by 
R. D. Blackmore, ete. 


School in Concert.—The ross may bloom for England, 

The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

Bat the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the golden rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 

But the wide Republic's emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn. 

— Edna Dean Proctor. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 





Sree how many autumn fruits and berries you know. 


Tracu how much of character ig revealed in the books 
taken from the public library. 


Ir is your great work for the intellect of the child to 
make him curious to know what he. ought to learn, to 
create an appetite. 


Be perfectly natural, if it is natural to be graceful, 
gentle, etc. ; but do not be awkward or slovenly proper 
for the sake of being natural. 


A CHILD should always sit by himself and away from 
his own seat during the written examination. Provide 
no temptation for unfairness. 


EstmmatTinG Distances.—Can your pupils estimate 
distances with any degree of correctness’? It is a matter 
of much practical importance that they shall be able to 
estimate distances with a fair degree of correctness. 
Suppose you ask your pupils to-morrow morning to tell 
how far it is from their homes to the school building; 
let each one tell. Then ask if there is any way of find- 
ing out. Some will remember having seen men “ pace 
off”? alot ora room. Have then count the number of 
step between the school and their house when they go 
home at noon. Next, each must know the average length 
of his steps. By walking on soft ground and measuring 
the space between foot prints this can be found. Now 
they can determine the exact number of feet, which 
should be reduced to fractions of a mile. This will give 
each one a unit of measurement with which to determine 
other distances.—Jntelligence. 





HISTORY QUOTATIONS. 
BY R. N. YAWGER. 


Can your Roman history class properly place the fol- 
lowing quotations ? 

1 “I wish you would come to Salona and see the cab- 
bages I have planted, for, having once visited my garden, 
you would never again mention to me the name of empire.” 

2. ‘‘ The tyrant is dead, but the tyranny lives.’ 

3. “T came, I saw, I conquered.” 

4, ‘I forsee the doom of Carthage!” 

5. “If I had such soldiers as these, how easily could I 
conquer the world ! ” 

6. “ Rome shall be ransomed only with steel.” 

7. “ The title of brave men is their swords.” 


ANSWERS. 
1, Diocletian, a Roman emperor, when urged by Maximian to 
return to Rome. 
2. Exclamation of Cicero when his enemy, Mark Anthony, 
aroused the yengeance of the people by his oration over Cmzar’s 
body. 
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3. The words in which Cwsar announced to the Roman senate 
his victory over Pharnaus at Ziela. 

4. The ory of Hannibal when his brother’s gory head was thrown 
into his camp. 

5. Speech of Pyrrhus on the Roman battle field when he saw the 
dead lying with their faces toward the enemy. 

6 Vow of Camillus when he learned that Rome was about to 
pay a ranson of 1,000 pounds of gold to the Gauls to leave her in 
peace, 

7. Reply of Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, when asked by the 
Roman emmissaries what they were doing on Roman territory. 





OCTOBER CALENDAR. 
BY GEORGIA E. HODSKINS. 


What flowers can you find this month? 

What is the name of the tiny, white flower we found 
in the swamp near the fringed gentians ? 

What are the chipmanks doing this month ? 

Where will they spend the winter ? 

Have you ever seen their home? 

Where will the red and gray squirrels stay ? 

What other of our four-footed friends lay by a winter 
store ? 

What color are the woodbine berries ? 

What has become of the caterpillars ? 

What fruits ripen this month ? 

What vegetables must be harvested now ? 

Have you ever been at a husking party ? 

What is a flail? 

What color are the chestnut leaves ? 

What poisonons plant has very bright red leaves ? 

Have you found the witch-hazel blossoms yet ? 

Do you know what people used to believe about this 


bush ? ° 
Where will the woodchucks spend the winter ? 


How do they live so long without eating ? 

What other animals spend the winter in the same way ? 

Which birds leave us this month ? 

Are the days longer or shorter than last month ? 

What color are the bottle gentians ? 

Have you found the white, closed ones ? 

How many kinds of winter apples can you name ? 

What do you know about October 12 ? 

Have you seen Jack Frost yet ? 

What good does he do? 

If you dig carefully about the roots of the tomato or 
tobacco plants you will find some strange chrysalides. 
Do you know what made them and what will come from 
them ? 

Have you watched any caterpillars spin their cocoons ? 

How do grasshoppers “ sing ” ? 

Did they “ sing ” last spring ? 

What bird is feasting on nuts this month ? 

What is the crow’s fall diet ? 

Where will the frogs spend the winter ” 

Have you seen the thistle-bird’s winter suit ? 

What color is it ? 

What are the farmers doing now ? 

Are the brooks high or low ? 

What time of day do the crickets sing ? 

What native fruits are in the market ? 

What foreign ones ? 

Where are sweet potatoes raised ? 

How do they grow ? 





TOPICS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


BY E W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


ELECTION OF GOVERNOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








| _ Democratic, 
Republican, 
names, | Prohibition, 
People’s (in some 
{ states), 
Federalist, 
, Whig, 
old parties. 4 Kew Nothing,” 
Political , | | Greenback. 
Parties. } { meaning of term, 
an origin of new parties, 
advantages of having mere than one, 
brief history of each. 
{ national committee, 
| state central committee, 
management, <{ county “ 
district “ 
| | town ‘¢ 





{ number 
appointed (at state convention), 
( call state convention, 


fix date, 
select city, } Worcester, 
Springfield, 
arrange party meetings, 
| secure speakers, 
distribute literature and doc- 
uments, 
| collect fands. 
Winslow (Rep ), 
Quincy (Dem.), 
(Prohib.). 
Sept. 27 (Dem.), 
Oct. 8 (Rep.), 
Sept. 6 (Prohib.), 
Boston, 
Worcester. 
{ at large, 
from cities and towns, 
number, 
| chosen at caucuses. 
{ temporary chairman, 
|. permanent chairman, 
organization, { secretary, 
| presentation of candidates, 
| nominating speeches. 
. { governor, 
balloting ter i Reghenaubigunvenen. 
{ secretary of state, 
: | treasurer, 
é other officers, enditer, 
adopt party platforms, | attorney-general. 
| draw up resolutions 


{ councillor, 
| senatorial, 
Other __} representative, 

Conventions } congressional (every two years), 

| name district in which you live, 

| sketch maps of larger districts. 
registration in towns, 
ratification meetings, 
stump-speaking, 
distrib. of campaign literature, 
instruction of voters, 
discussion of state and na- 

| tional issues. 
time (Nov.) fixed by law, 
polling stations, 
votes counted (by whom 7], 
deposited with town clerk, 
forwarded to state house, 
re-counted by governor and council, 
vote officially announced (when ?) 

{ time (Jan), 
| eeremonies, 

inauguration of gov.-elect, { inaug. address, 
| oath of office, 
| title. 


Boston, 


State Central 


Committee. } duties. < 








chairman 


FP 
time, 


place, / 





delegates, d 
| 


State 
Convention. 





_— 





preliminary ¢ 





Elections. < 
aa 








assembling of legislature, 
‘plarality elects. 





Hancock, 
Famous Governors. ~ Andrews, 
( Butler. 
( meaning, 
| Ballot q different forms. 
Australian, 
Explain systems of voting < secret, 

(old method. 


in Mass , 
“BR .. 
oN, Y,, 


other states. 


for 


Topics | 
| 
P 
Discussion. | 


(1alifications of voters. | 


( meaning, 

{ methods. 
biennial, 
annual. 
| Deseription of ballot-box. 





Registration. 


| Meaning of election. { 


Good facilities for studying “civil”? government are 
offered previous to the fall elections. Daring the guber- 
natorial canvass the daily papers may serve as text books. 
By their aid the process of campaigning may be followed 
from the time the state committee appoint the days for 
holding their conventions to the day of election, observ- 
ing the selection and instraction of delegates to the 
various conventions, the names and characters of the 
nominees, the methods employed by the different parties 
for influencing and securing votes, means of collecting 
fands, the preparation of ballots, mode of voting, and the 
final announcement of the result. 

Sample ballots and tickets from other states, for the 


Mr. M. M. Paddock, teacher of science in the Jersey 
City (N. J.. High School will soon contribute a series on 
** Minerals in the Schoolroom ” to the Journal, 

An exhaustive study of the Butternut, d Clarabel 
bp will be a feature of an early number of the 
AM al, 


sake of comparison, may be obtained for examination }, 
the class. 

Papils become fascinated with this study when they 
are given a wide range of reading properly directed hy 
an interested teacher, who is careful to have al] 
principles and essential facts understood. Experience 
shows that it is difficult for girl pupils to comprehend the 
meaning of such political terms as: suffrage, natura! 
ization, registration, caucus, primary, nomination, election. 
polling, balloting, campaigning, and electioneering. 
planations may be given as the words arise. 


the 


Ex. 


QUESTIONS. 


Do women vote for governor in Massachusetts? [yp 
what state do they ? 

What advantage is there in having annual elections ? 

What states have biennial elections ? 

What states have triennial elections ? 

The Australian system of voting is a secret one; is 
there any advantage in this ” 

At whose expense, by this system, are the ballots’ pre- 
pared ? 

Do citizens of Massachusetts. pay poll-taxes in order to 
vote as formerly ? 


What is meant by the governor’s conncil ? 
“cs ‘ “ ““ staff ? 


What are the duties of each ? 

What governor was elected by one vote ? 

While the above outlines relate to one particular state, 
their arrangement and method are applicable to all states. 
By amplification or abridgment they may be adapted to 
any grade of school work. The lesson begins with con 
versations to stimulate interest and to test the knowledge 
of the pupil, whose curiosity is further aroused by sugges- 
tive questions, that will lead him to consult local poli- 
ticians, including his representative to the general court 
He will soon learn how to get information from docu- 
ments published by the state. As facts are obtained the 
topics are developed by the scholars themselves 
teacher observing that a good order be followed. Du 
ing the oral recitations the notes may be referred to 
order that the pupil may become accustomed to talk for 
an extended time “on his feet.” Memory recitations 
follow. Mach writing ought to be insisted on. The chil 
dren developing the subject and“ knowing it so well will 
write their ‘‘ compositions ”’ in a clear, natural, and logical 
way. There can be no better exercise for language 
work. 


” 





LING SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS IN OUR 
SCHOOLROOMS.—(1I), 


BY F. A. MORSE, SHERWIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


My sympathy goes out to the teacher, who, realizing 
that physical culture should constitute an essential part of 
her school work, hesitates to adopt any system because her 
knowledge of the subject is insufticient to wisely guide 
her. Conscientious, ambitious, anxious to properly ad 
vance the children committed to her care, she deserves 
our encouragement and help. There are other teachers 
who, from their knowledge and experience, seem amply 
able to select and to teach some plan of gymnastics, but 
are unfortunately hampered and discouraged by the 
apathy, ignorance, or conceit of their superiors. ‘These, 
too, have our sympathy. 

Physical culture must be taught, and the sooner we 
unite on the what and the how, the better it will be for 
the children we are educating. People are realizing tha 
the body has not had its full share of attention in tlhe 
past; that the mind, to be fresh and vigorous, clear and 
alert, able to solve the problems which appear so rapidly 
in modern life, must have its home made strong an¢ 
healthy. To insure success there should be a strong 
mind in a strong body. One cannot be sacrificed for the 
advantage of the other. 

A great deal of interest has centered in and around the 
various systems of physical culture, which have been pr' 
sented for consideration during the past few years, 2! 
their representatives have been listened to with dee} 
interest. Many excellent things are found in each, bu' 
for regular physiological progression and easy adaptabil 
to the limitations of the schoolroom where we can! 
utilize apparatus, the Ling system of Swedish gymnast 
is generally credited with being the best. 

Perhaps the most distinct and able exponents of ‘! 
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rystem in this country are Baron Nils Posse, M.G., of 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston, who is a graduate of the 
famous Royal Gymnastic Central Institute of Sweden, 
Claes J. Enebuske of the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics, and Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, director of physi- 
eal training in the Boston public schools. All of these 
authorities decidedly favor the Ling gymnastics for our 
schools, and show conclusively by their teaching and by 
their lectures and various publications the correctness of 
their decision. 

My experience in this direction has been similar, no 
doubt, to that of many other teachers who, interested 
in this branch of education, have utilized from time to 
time whatever seemed best adapted to the wants of their 
pupils, and when they found nothing, have tried to supply 
the deficiency by originating and arranging exercises 
themselves. 

Many of my pupils have been regular attendants at the 
German Turnverein, and while they have received excel- 
lent instruction in most directions, this instruction has 
educated them to be athletes rather than erect, self-poised, 
dignified young men. 

The most beautiful and graceful movements of the body 
are found grouped and taught in some of our colleges of 
oratory, but these could not be adapted to the needs of 
our children. There are many excellent and conscientious 
teachers who represent independent plans for physical 
culture among us; still, after all of these real or so called 
systems have been compared and carefully examined, as 
has been done in Boston under the lead of that noble 
woman, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, the system originated 
by Pehr Henrik Ling and established through his infla- 
ence in Sweden in 1813, stands distinct and alone as the 
system of gymnastics best calculated to supply all of our 
wants in the direction of physical training. 





THE NATURE METHOD MOVEMENT IN 
WRITING*.—(L.) 
An Original Self-Instructing System of Penmansbip. 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 


The plan for teaching penmanship to be outlined in 
the present course of lessons is the direct outgrowth of 
thirteen years of investigation, application, and experience 
in the public schools of Syracase. The author, who has 
been closely identified with business college work since 
the first establishment of that class of institutions, was, as 
many others had been, under the impression that the 
transference of the practical methods already in use in 
these colleges was feasible, and that it would probably 
meet the requirements. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the environments and limitations of the public 
school curriculum would effectually bar the success of such 


* Copyright by C. W. Bardeen. 


a scheme. The investigations which followed demon- 
strated clearly that any plan to have practical value must 
first of all be in complete harmony with existing methods 
of instruction in other branches; that penmarship could 
not be successfully taught as a separate study ; and most 
important of all, that it should be go logical in theory and 
so simple in its operation that any teacher of ordinary 
intelligence could understand and apply it. 

The underlying principle in teaching other branches 
was manifestly that of self-reliance, with the evident pur- 
pose of establishing independent habits, and as self-teach- 
ing thus appeared to be the philosophical motive in all 
other directions, the question naturally arose, Why not in 
penmanship as well? With this theory sharply defined 
as a starting point, it became solely a question of apply- 
ing correct teaching principles to penmanship training, 
and from that moment the satisfactory solution of this 
vexed problem was assured. 

As the average boy will use his hands and arms more 
expertly than his brains, it was evident that success would 
be found in the line of manual rather than in that of 
artistic development. And as this same boy, without 
assistance, was found to teach himself to play marbles, 
play ball, to swim, to skate, to write on the blackboard, 
and to perform scores of other tricks more or less useful, 
under conditions which permitted a free natural use of 
hands, arms, and body, it was by no means difficult to 
lead him to acquire natural and correct habits of writing 
by the same process. 

Observation teaches that any person who writes much 
falls into the habit of always using the same movement 
in forming a particular letter; this will be found espec- 
ially true of expert business penmen. It will also show 
that owing to the great similarity of construction, the dis- 
tinct or separate types of movement are limited in num- 
ber. In fact, with but slight modifications of the action 
used, only five or six movements are required to form all 
the letters. By thus knowing, even approximately, the 
nature and use of the movements commonly employed, it 
is possible not only to determine which are the controlling 
ones, but also to suggest a system of drills which shall 
discipline the muscles by training them for the perform- 
ance of specific actions in writing, even in advance of 
their application. 

A chief aim in these exercises is to develop and 
strengthen the whole arm as a means for obtaining force- 
ful as well as graceful penmanship, and to build up 
through the medium of these natural and acquired move- 
ments a reliable, useful style. It is very evident that any 
form of writing which is dependent upon the limited 
action of the fingers and thumb is necessarily so restricted 
in its use as to be wholly unsuited for business purposes. 

The suggestions which follow are based upon the sup- 
position that during the first year in echool a pupil will 








OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS. 






































Birthday Name. | Nationality. | Profession. | Year Born, | Date cf Death. |Year Died. 
1, | Rafus Choate. | American Statesman, 1799 | Jaly 13 | 1858, 
3. George Bancroft. | American, Hietorian. | 1800, J snuary 17. ; 1891. 
4, Jean Francois Millet. | French. Painter. | 1815. 1875. 
ig Francois P. Guizt. | French. Statesman. 1757, | September 12. 1874, 
5. | Jonathan Edwards. | American. Theologian. | 1708. | March. 1758. 
6. Jennv Lind (Goldschmidt). | Swedish. Vecalist. | 1821. 1887, 
7. Jan Van Eyck. | Flemieh, Painter. | 1870. 1440, 
8. Edmund Clarence Stedman. American. Author and Critic. 1833, Living. 

” Harrison Gray Otis. | American. Statesman. | 1765. | 1848, 
9 | Guaisseppe Verdi. | Italian. Compoeer, | 1814. L‘ ving. 

* Saavedra de C srvantes. | Spanish. Satirist. | 1547, April 23 1616. 
10. Hagh Miller. | Scotch. Geclogist. 1802, _ 1856, 
sg Benjamin West. American. Painter. | 1738. 1820, 
11. Theodore Thomas. | American. Composer and Musician, | 1835. Living. 
12, Lyman Beecher. | Aroerican. Preacher. | 1778. January. 1863, 
13. William Motherwell. | Seotch. Poet. | Bey. January. 1835. 
14, William Penn. English. Founder of Penn’s. | 1644, - 1718. 
15, Virgil. Roman. Poet. | TUB. C, September. 19 B.C. 
16. Noah Webster. American. Lexicographer. 1758. May. 1848, 
Tt. Sir Jobn Bowring. | English. Linguist. 1792. November 23, 1872, 
18, Helen Hant Jackson. | American. Poeteas. 1831. July. 1885. 
o Matthew Henry. English. Theologian. | 1662, : 1714, 
19, James Leigh Hunt. English. Poet. } 1784. August 28, 1859. 
— Jobn Adame. American. President of U. S. | 1785. Jaly 4, 1826. 
20. Sir Christopher Wren. English. Architect. | 1632. Febroary. 1723. 
21. Alphonse Lamartine. French. Poet and Historian. } 1790. Febroary. 1869, 
. | Samuel Taylor Coleridge. English. Pcet and Critic. | 1772 daly 25. 1834, 
22. Fravz Lisz:. Hungarian. Pianist. 1811. —--— 1886, 
23. Francis J: ffrey. Scotch. Critic. 1773 Jannary. 1850. 
24, Bernhard Cotta. German. Geologist. | 1808, September 14 1879. 
se Sarah J. Hale. | American. Aathor. | 1793. April 30. 1879. 
25. Thomas Babington Macaulay, English. Historian. 1800. Dicomber 28. 1859, 
26. Henry M. Stanley. Eng)ish. Afrioan Ecplorer. 1843. Living, 
27. Benjamin Wade, American. Senator. 1800. March 2. 1878. 
28. Erasmus. Datch. Philosopher. | 1467. daly 12 1536. 
29. John Keats. English. Poet. 1796 December 27 1821, 
ze James Boswell. Scottish, ' B.ograpber, 1740 coe 1795. 
30. Leon Gambetta. Frerch. | Statesman, 1838 December 31. 1882, 
3 | Adelaide A. Proctor. | Englieb. | Poetess. | 1825. ee 1864, 





have acquired, with a pencil if preferred, a fair know). 
edge of the form and construction of each letter, and that 
he can read script readily. Beyond this no specific in- 
struction in formation will be required. Daring the first 
year the movement drills are to be given as a separate ex- 
ercise, and no attempt is made to connect them with the 
script writing. At the beginning of the second year in 
school the acquired movements find application in writing 
all lesson work with pen and ink. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. In any event a pupil must teach himself to write. 

2. The teacher should understand how to create and 
maintain conditions which will promote this end. 

3. A pupil must teach himself to write by writing (les- 
son work), instead of by practicing. 

4. The teacher may, without material increase in labor, 
induce a pupil to exercise the same degree of care in 
writing his lesson work that he would employ in writing 
in the copy-book. 

5. A pupil who has taught himself the use of the arm 
in the three fundamental movements can immediately 
apply these movements to his daily written lesson work 
without any intervening practice on letters or other ex- 
ercises. 

6, When a pupil has been led through correct move- 
ment drills (without pen or pencil) to teach himself to do 
all of his lesson work with pen and ink and with the arm 
action alone, producing a legible rapid hand-writing, he 
is ready for his first lesson in penmanship. 

7. Copies, either written or engraved, should only be 
used as a corrective. The natural and acquired move- 
ments will, without special formative effort, producs the 
relatively correct form of any letter. 

8. Results in penmanship are almost entirely deter- 
mined by the method of doing the daily written work in 
other branches. 

9. What a person does every school day and eyery 
hour of the day is certain to become a fixed habit. 

10. Neither rapid nor graceful penmanship can be ex- 
pected if the movement producing it is confined tothe use 
of the fingers. 

11. The controlling movement in writing is the hori- 
zontal or lateral. : 

12. Distinct and uniform spacing between the small 
letters of each word is essential to rapid execution. 

13. A correct position of the hand depends upon keep- 
ing the arm flat on the desk. 

14. Marked similarity either in form or style of pen- 
manship between different persons is unnataral, the 
attempt to cultivate it unwise. 

15. The use of slate or lead pencils for any purpose of 
writing in connection with school work is injurious. 

16. Seventy-five per cent of the errors found in written 
primary and janior work are a result of careless habits, 
promoted by, if not entirely due to the use of lead pencils. 
This is largely owing to the facility with which erasures 
and corrections can be made. 

17. A greater accuracy of statement, either oral or 
written, will result from a method which emphasizes the 
fact that a record which cannot be erased is more apt to 
be made correctly at the first trial. 

18. More importance will naturally attach to a pen-and- 
ink record, and any additional care bestowed on this the 
mechanical part of lesson-getting will usually insure more 
deliberate thought in the mental process. 

19. The value of a pupil’s hand-writing cannot be 
measured by results as shown in the writing class, or by 
carefully prepared specimens. 

20, It is a well-determined fact that the method and 
style of his penmanship as indicated by the pupil’s written 
exercise in spelling, language, geography, etc., alone rep- 
resent its true value. 

21. Every lesson in penmanship should be given with 
the view of its direct application to the lesson-getting. 

22. Wrong habits of position or movement acquired 
while learning to form letters with the fingers will not be 
corrected by continued practice on the letters. 

23. The habit of arm movement in writing, when once 
learned, will no more be forgotten than the act of swim- 
ming or skating, 

24. Pupils who have been correctly instructed how to 
write their lesson-work with pen and ink, in proper posi- 
tion and with the true arm movement, will almost inya- 
rigbly prefer this method of writing, 
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Surr. A. P. MArsie of Worcester, Mass., has one of 
the best reports of the year. It deals especially with the 
language questions of the day, and contains his famous 
treatment of “ Columbia’s Emblem.” 


OsEDIENCE to law because it is law must be taught, 
but there are various ways of doing it. The virtue is not 
in the teaching, but in securing obedience which shall 
come to be a cheerful habit of action. 


‘‘ Tr is intended that henceforth education shall be so 
diffused there may not be a village with an ignorant 
family, nor a family with an ignorant member.” Thus 
wrote the Emperor of Japan in 1872. That is today the 
motto of Japan. Cannot America attain that stage of 
enlightenment iu which this shall be true of every section 
of the country ? 


WHATEVER our theology, the fact remains that the 
school must largely determine whether children shall find 
in earth the elements of heaven or the characteristics of a 
place far removed therefrom .in quality. The church 
may do much to aid people in believing their way into 
eternal glory; the school can do much to aid people to 
live a life with characteristics without which belief is a 
delusion and a snare. 


ARITHMETIC euffers much school abuse, because neither 
text-book maker nor teacher has had the courage or the 
wisdom to distinguish between the learning of processes, 
their application to purely business relations and the 
strictly philosophica) side of the subject. All children 


should know so many of the processes as find universal 
application in the ordinary business relations of men, and 
this is all that they do need. Those who are to continue 
their studies must have higher processes and know the 
philosophy. 








SELECTING THE ScHOOL Boarp.—No entirely satisfac- 
tory method of selecting a school board has yet been de- 
vised, and probably none will be. There are three meth- 
ods in somewhat general use. The most nearly universal 
is that of popular election; next, that of appointment by 
the mayor ; and third, appointment by the judge of some 
court. Elections by the people not infrequently provide 
a purely political board. The appointment by a political 
mayor sometimes gives a more intensely political board, 
while the appointment by an appointed jadge leads to 
the ery of “ no representation.” ’ 

Japan, that is teaching the “ highly civilized ” many 
things, had for many years a habit of law providing that 
the people should elect three times as many members of 
the school board as were to serve and the authorities must 
appoint from this number. Why would not such a com- 
bination of election and appointment work well in this 
country? It would naturally give us a better board, 
which is the end sought. 








Cotirer Grris.—In no one respect has woman hon- 
ored herself more than in her conduct as a college girl. 
Whether she takes her place as a college mate with boys 
at Ann Arbor, or flocks by herelf six hundred strong as 
at Wellesley or annexes herself modestly to the boys as 
at Harvard, she is purer, sweeter, nobler, more gentle 
and refined because of student life. Every instinctive 
weakness of the giddy girl and coquettish maiden gives 
place to earnest purpose and noble sentiment. Boys are 
quite apt to think it high college art to beastialize them- 
selves, to magnify the animal and demand the indulgence 
of law and the forbearance of society because they are of 
college age; girls on the contrary uniformly command 
greater personal respect, and place womanly honor upon 
a higher plane when they enter college halls. And they 
do this without being unwomanly or over womanish. 
They enjoy the oar and the gymnasium, they find in 
college recreation as much delight as the boys, and 
college joys insure as fragrant memories. But the girl 
never forgets that she is a woman and she will ask no in- 
dulgence from the law nor forbearance of society but 
challenges the respect and admiration of both. All 
honor to the college girl ! 





AVERAGE AGE. 


This is the time for averages. There is no great wis- 
dom in the philosophy of the average unless it is so care- 
fully guarded as to represent the “ordinary” child. In 
taking averages, the phenomenal child in precocity and 
stupidity should be eliminated. If in a school in which 
the ordinary child is fifteen, there is a child of ten, 
or in a school of children of ten, there is one of fif- 
fifteen, neither should be allowed to affect the average 
age. The aim is not to find the average but the ordinary. 
We were recently in a class of mature looking children 
for the lowest primary grade, and the work was unusually 
strong for that grade. It was a fad that the teacher was 
showing off. The children were supposed to have been 
in school only since September, and to be but six years 
of age. We were incredulous and remarked upon the 
age ; the teacher assured us that they were six and a half 
years of age. Having seen some children, we asked if 
the teacher said that upon her impression or upon figures, 
and she assured us that it was upon the figures. She 
took the figures in years and months. . There were five 
of four years, three of five years, twenty-eight were seven, 
and many of them would be ejght before June; so while 
the average was six and a half years, the ordinary age 
was seven and three quarter years. The eight little ones 
in the class had not put in the work of the class ; they 
were let in and had some minor work by themeelves, and 
these had come in since September. But the ordinary 
members of the class, those who did this expert work, had 
been in the school a full year, and some of them more 
before the September in which they were supposed to 
have come in. The ordinary age was so uniform that the 


average age was easily taken down by the little ones who 
had been allowed in. All extreme cases must be ruled 
out in making averages. 








NATURE, THE WORLD, EDUCATION. 


It is well for those who are most enthusiastic over the 
all-sufficiency of education to remember that there are 
other factors playing their part in the making of youth. 
Weare accustomed to compare the influences of the school 
withthose of the home and of the church, but there are two 
other factors quite as important,— nature and the world. 
Nature is recognized as a factor so far as it provides the 
material in its imperfection upon which the school works, 
but as a permanent, active force, it is not appreciated. 
Nature is an active educator. It has its tendencies and 
forces, and in the case of such a child as Edison will make 
its own way as well, or better, out of school than in. 
There are children for whom the school can do little good ; 
for whom, if overused, it will do positive harm. The world 
is also an educative force. The bootblack and the newsboy 
get a deal of education out of “ the world,” and whoever is 
in the world receiving and giving blows, receives a training 
that will do much for him that the school ordinarily does 
not give. It behooves the school not to despise the power 
for training that comes from “the world”’ in its miscel- 
laneous influence. The school gives a different training 
from the world, and is more reliable, more broad 
more respected; but a large part of the most successful 
men in business and statesmanship have received their 
schooling in the world. Many another who has gone 
through the routine of the school in an aimless way has 
gotten all the education that has counted for anything with 
him since he left school, has gotten it from the world. 
Nature, the world, and the school have each a scope and 
power possessed by neither of the others. Both nature 
and the world respect the school, and the latter will 
be wise to respect the others. 








CHILD STUDY, 


In following this study write three things surely. 

1. The number of pupils observed. 

2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 

3. The number of each age. 

You can render the cause of education a positive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the 
field of observation. 

Is the child inclined to read alone? Is he inclined to 
play alone’ Does he incline to one companion only, or 
is he inclined to have several mates at a time ? 


Truth fulness. 

1. Does he exaggerate ? 

2. Is he very sensitive about the truth ? 

3. Has he falsified to save himself from consequences 
of wrong doing ? 

4, To win good opinion ? 

5. From pride? 

6. Does he become tedious in order to be within an 
eighth of an inch when length is not vital ? 

7. Does he discriminate between a statement that is 
not “ hewn to the line” when no wrong thought or action 
results and one that intentionally misleads for effect ? 


Control of Tongue. 
1. Is he a talebearer ? 
. Is he a gossip? 
. Does he stir up strife? 
. Is he very talkative ? 
. Is he liable to be profane? vulgar? slangy ? 
6. Is his language violent when excited ? 
Memory. 
- Does he readily remember words ? 
. Because of their jingle ? 
. Remember facts? What kind of facts best ? 
. Faces ? 
. Names of persons ? 
- Does he make close associations of ideas to help him ? 
- Which would he remember most readily ?— 


** Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan, 
With thy turned up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tanes ”’ ; 
or, 


‘* Better be a success and laugh at the world for not knowing it, 
than not to be # success and laugh at the world for not knowing it.”’ 
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THE INDIAN SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The Columbian Exposition has been a great event in 
the history of Indian education. Haskell Institute of 
Kansas, Charles F. Meserve, principal, did more for the 
cause of Indian education than the issuance of ten million 
documents. Five times as many people went through 
that little out-of-the-way building in Jackson Park daily 
as went through the entire educational exhibit. The 
writing was as good, to say the least, as was to be seen 
feom Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Boston, or any other city 
or town in the United States. The drawing was remark- 
able, and the number work was good. These young 
people with no inheritance of hand or head; with uneda- 
cated, undisciplined ancestry, back through America’s four 
hundred years of progress, back into the lightless uges 
upon ages, have revealed as the greatest progress in the 
four hundred Columbian years their education during the 
past ten years. 

Think of it, these sons and daughters of a savage race, 
descendants of a people who have withstood the influences 
of civilization and of Christianity for four centuries, have 
bounded to the front and in open competition cause New 
York, Chicago, and their sister cities to blush, and all 
because they have had a chance—the first chance for their 
race—at a genuine education at Hampton, Carlisle, Has- 
kell, and kindred institutions within the past few years. 

What shall be said of the boasted philanthropy, inteili- 
gence, and patriotism of a nation that for nearly four 
centuries never once honestly tried to give the Indian 
child the education that was the pride of America! Let 
us in humility confess the crime against humanity that 
has been committed while generations were fiendishly 
shot down by the national guard when, as we now know, 
they might have been exalted and ennobled if the teacher 
had taken the place of the warrior. Let us be grateful 

that in our day has come the wisdom that was denied our 
fathers in the treatment of those whom four centuries 
have robbed of the soil that was their fathers’ fathers’. 








THE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 


The school savings bank presents an interesting study. 
It is in several cities and towns, and is a success almost 
everywhere ; but its success in one place is no assurance 
that it will be adopted inanother. Like the “ no-recess,” 
it is likely to come when there is any one enthusiastic 
enough to bring it, but it has no self-propagating power. 
Why? 

The school savings bank is a good thing; in many 
cases it is a very good thing, but its virtue is not of that 
quality that commends itself to the general judgment so 
clearly that to know of it is to make it uniformly desired. 
It is not like manual training, which has had the surpris- 
ing power of self-propagation. From the first there were 
enthusiasts in every large community who demanded it 
and began campaigning for it. It has been so with the 
kindergarten, but not with the school savings bank. 
Why not ? 

The school savings bank has not been universally 
sought after and adopted largely because the public is 
not certain that to focus the thought upon dollars and 
cents is a high or even an appropriate end to be aimed at 
by the school. There is a vague suspicion that the Amer- 
ican thonght is too much upon money. There is little 
trouble about the boys, at least, getting money. There 
is an impression that the reason so many children leave 
school at the age of thirteen or earlier, the reason that 
the compulsory law is needed, is that the children and 
their parents have too much of an idea of the value of 
There is a fear that the school savings bank, 
while it helps the child to appreciate money, may stimu- 
late him to want to earn more, and may thus take him 
from school. 

The school savings bank must be made educative. It 
must not be foensed upon the earning or saving of money 
so much as upon the character elements that lie behind it. 
When the child has a nickel, there is a vast difference 
intellectually as well as morally between spending it for 
peanuts, candy, or soda for immediate gratification and 
the keeping of it until enough other nickels are added to 
purchase a knife, a sled, or a book. There is intellectual 
and moral power in the reserving of money until it accu- 
wulates for @ purpose. There is no virtve in earning 


money. 


money to use it in self-gratification, or in saving for the 
sake of having the money saved, but the rather in the 
earning it or saving it for a good purpose. The school 
savings bank must be more than a place in which money 
is to be placed ; it must be an educational factor in the 
child’s life. 





REFORMS THAT DO NOT REFORM. 


The Hindoos of the Desert claim great virtue for hav- 
ing taken a solemn vow to eat no fish, so many a laborer 
in the world’s vineyard demands credit for not doing that 
which he could not do if he would. There is no more of 
this among teachers than among others, but there is 
enough to make us ridiculous. In the schoolroom, from the 
teacher’s standpoint, whispering is a sin; the teacher would 
die as soon as whisper, but at concert, lectare, or iustitute 
she would die if she could not; the vow to eat no fish is 
in force only while in the desert. 

To forget what has been taught in geography, language, 
arithmetic, etc., is a sin. She never forgets the capital of 
West Virginia or the width of the Amazon River, but woe 
be to her if the test is made on the text of a sermon, or the 
contents of a weighty book; she takes her oath on fish 
only when she is in the desert. Now, this is in no sense 
intended as fault-finding, for teachers are not a whit more 
censurable than other people, but their temptations are 
peculiarly their own. Their wisdom is not questionable, 
and the things they must know they are sure to know. 
No one has, perhaps, so many oaths that he can safely 
take while in the desert as the teacher. But the purpose 
of the JouRNAL in calling attention to the Hindoo oath 
“while in the desert” is to emphasize the fact that we 
have so many reforms everywhere that do not reform, so 
many virtuous men and women “while in the desert”’ 
who rale out of the pale of the good and true everybody 
who does not think, speak, believe, and vote as they do, 
while if they themselves were not in that desert they 
would be no more virtuous. The school has special need 
of training children to be virtuous as well as charitable 
all along the line on the ground that there is little virtue 
in an oath to abstain from fish, ‘‘ while in the desert.” 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN NATURE. 


Kant says that the great secret of the perfection of 
human nature lies concealed in education. What a con- 
ception of education! The school is for the perfection 
of human nature. Human nature is not the same in any 
two children ; it varies by inheritance, by home influences, 
by playmate associations. The school is to perfect human 
nature as it is in each child. This changes the emphasis 
somewhat from the subjects taught to the subject to be 
taught, from the what to the how and the whom. 

This exalts school keeping to a mission. It places 
teaching beside preaching, the teacher beside the mother, 
and we can exclaim with Plato, ‘“ There is nothing more 
divine than education.”’ Is this the poetry of teaching ? 
Is there a prose side to it? Was it easier for the immortal 
Kant and the imaginative Plato to talk of the divine side 
than for a teacher of city hoodlums or of a far away rural 
school? Yes and no. The most touching scene I have 
ever witnessed was in the school in Minneapolis, in which 
are gathered the children of least inheritance and greatest 
home neglect, where human nature in its imperfection was 
at its height. Here may be seen the visible evidences of 
the perfecting process in human natare. The children 
are learning as much of number and language, of the 
art of reading, writing, and spelling as other children, but 
you think not of these things but rather of the perfection 
in cleanliness, in gentleness, in refinement, in courtesy, in 
etiquette, in disposition, in temperament, in docility, in 
kindliness, in honor, in sentiment, all combining in the 
perfecting of human nature. If there is a building in 
which the prose of a teacher’s life is naturally dominant 
it is there; if there is a building in which teachers find 
more buoyant poetry in teaching, it would be worth a 
journey across the country to see it. Kant in his study 
was no more ardent in his proclamation of the mission of 
the teacher in the perfecting of human nature, nor Plato 
in the exuberance of his life of radiant love pronouncing 
education a thing divine than these teachers who are 
transforming would-have been hoodlums into aspiring, 
kindly, noble boys,—perfecting human nature, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The present efficient Minister of State for Education in Japan is 
Kino Tokama, under whose administration the cause of cducation 
has been greatly advanced. 

According to official statistics Prussia has 34,742 schools; pupils 
4,916 476, and teachers 70,767,—8,.484 being women. In the en- 
tire empire the acholars are 16.03 per cent of the population; in 
Prussia, 1654. In Germany outside of Prussia there is one teacher 
to every 61 pupils; in Prussia, one to every 70. These teachers 
receive from $150 to $500 a year. 





Dr. Henry Barnard, the pioneer American educator, now 
approaching his eighty-third birthday, spent a week at Toronto 
with Inspector Hughes on his return from the World’s Fair, and 
gave two addresses to the teachers of that city which were received 
with great enthusiasm. Rarely is it privileged a man to pass his 
three score in the actual institute service. 

Mon. B. Buisson, Directeur du College Alaouri & Tunis, Mile. 
M. Daogard, Professeur de Lettres du Lycée Molaiére, and Mons. 
Eugéne Martin, Directeur de l’Ecole Primaire, Supérieur, educa- 
tional delegates from the French government to the World’s Fair, 
made a trip to California at the close of the educational congresses 
in order to study the echools of the Pacific Coast. 

The United States Commissioner of Education reports that with 
the present percentage of attendance and school term each person 
in the United States receives on an average 4.3 years of schooling 
of 200 days each. In four states the average period is longer, 
namely Massachusetts, 6.86 years; New York, 6.41 years; Con- 
necticut, 6.40 years, and Ohio, 6.20 years. Massachusetts has 
reason to be prond that she stands at the top of the list. 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


ON THE HOTEL PIAZZA, 


‘* Who is that gentleman over there ?”’ 
“Oh, that is a reverend idol.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* A minister on his vacation.”’ 


POLITICALLY. 


Teacher —Where ia Ireland ? 
Smart Pupil—Under England.— Puck. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Those who have always believed that the world is getting better 
have hopes that they will now realize their anticipations. The re- 
cent agitation on the silver question bas brought it about that they 
think the country likely to be governed by the golden rule. 


HOT AND COLD. 


The two landladies were comparing notes. 

‘*T find it pays to serve the breakfast piping hot,’’ said one, 
** except on Sundays; then [ serve it cold.”’ 

‘* Why do you do that ?’’ asked the other. 

‘* Well, on weekdays my boarders have to eat breakfast in a 
hurry, and if it is too hot they don’t have time to wait for it to cool 
off ; so they eat very little. Sundays they eat leas because it is cold. 
I assure you, Mrs. Jones, but for this discovery I should have lost 
money this season.’’—Harper’s Baear. 


A. SIMILARITY. 


‘© Hullo! ’’ said the chestnut to the robin; “‘ what are you ?”’ 


‘**T’m a little bird,’ said the robin. ‘‘ What are you?”’ 


**T’m a little burred too,’’ said the chestnut.— Young People. 





THIS AND THAT. 





We are but farmers of ourselves, yet may, 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 


Much good treasure for the great rent-day. — Donne. 





Victor Hugo was an artist of no mean ability. 

The ancient city of Antwerp is to bave a famous international 
fair next year, beginning in May. 

Socrates learned the art of dancing in his old age; while Plato 
in his commonwealth advocated the establishment of dancing schools. 

A first edition of Walton’s Compleat Angler (1653), in the orig- 
inal binding, and a first edition of Cotton’s Complete Angler (1676), 
recently sold for $1,550. 

Qaeen Victoria now rules a population of 367,000,000—a larger 
number than ever acknowledged the sovereignty of any other person 
in ancient or modern times. 


Iron visiting cards are among the latest novelties in Germany. 
Forty placed one on the other are said to be only one tenth of an 
inch in thickness. ‘The cards, or plates, are black, and the names, 
being printed on them in silver, show up very clearly. 

The new Congressional Library building at Washington promises 
to be one of the handsomest structures of that city. It will have a 
larger area than the Capitol ; is of Italian Renaiseance architecture ; 
360 by 470 feet in size, with cellar, basement, and two stories. 


Literary fame is a curious thing when it brings a letter addressed 
to “Dr. Olive W. Holmes,’’ and addressed inside as ‘‘ Dear 
Madam ”’ to the famons ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breskfast Table,’’ and 
yet this is what actaally occurred in the mail of the Boston poet 
only a short time since. 

Many of the original manuscripte of Shelley’s poems, the original 
of the diary kept by Mrs. Shelley, and various other Shelley treas- 
ures, are in the collection recently presented by Lady Shelley to 
the Bodleian Library. One of the conditions of the gift is to the 
effect that all such documents as are at present unknown to the 
public shall not be seen by any bat the librarian and curators until 
the centenary of the poet’s death in 1922.—New York Tribune, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this 4 ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
A ae, San es we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 





THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


At the recent meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in Madison, Wis., an interesting paper on 
this subject was read by Prof. C. D. Walcott of Washington. He 
places the age of the world at 45,000,000 years, dividing the periods 
as follows ; 

Cenozoic (including Pleistocene), about 

Mesozoic, . ‘ ° ° ° 

Paleozoic, . ’ ° ° e ° 

Algonkian, ° . ° ° ° 


2,900 000 years. 
7,240,000 ‘ 
17.500.000 
17,500,000 


Total time of sedimentary rocks, . - 45,500,000 


While this estimate is less than that made by many authorities, 
it is not so low as that made by several. Winchell placed the age 
of the world at about 25,000,000 years; Lyell made it 240,000,000; 
Darwin in a general way placed it at 200,000,000; Gaikie, at 73,- 
000,000. Other estimates range from 100,000,000 to 600,000,000 
years. At the rate of deposit in the ocean today, it would require, 
he calculates, 1,200,000 years to deposit the 6.000 feet of limestone, 


which cover an area of 400,000 square miles, on the plateaus of 
Utah and Nevada that were formerly a sea bottcm. The sand- 
stones in the same region, and shales, are 15,000 feet thick, and for 
their deposit he assigns 16,000,000 years. With these figures as a 
unit, he reaches the conclusion given in the table cited above. 


oe 


REST AND LABOR, 


Work not, and you shall not eat, said the ancient mar d ste. 
Rest not, and your work shal! not be fruitful, eays modern expe- 


rience. 

The busiest, most productive age the world has ever seen is this 
nineteenth century. 

Never before has the importance of rest and recreation been so 
clearly recognized, and in no previous age has such broad and costly 
provision for healthy pleasure-sesking baen made. 

Better work can be done by any man in twelve hours than in 


fifteen. 

Six days of work each week are more productive than seven, if 
they are properly used. 

And a year of ten or eleven months devoted to energetic labor, 
with the remainder given to intelligent recreation, is worth more to 
mankind than twelve months of steady grinding. 

These are modern discoveries, and they are helping to make life 
a great deal better worth living than it was in the days of old.— 
Christian Union. 

a 


CHILD LABORERS. 


“ When we compare the present German legislation with that of 
other countries, we have every cause for congratulating ourselves on 
what we have accomplished,’’ says a German writer in The Chau- 
tauguan. ‘‘ With the exception of Switzerland, in all the states the 
age for the admission of children to factories is lower than with us, 
In Italy and Spain it is from 9 to 10 years; in Great Britain, 10 to 


11; in Belgiam, 10 to 12; in Austria and Holland, 12; in France, 
12 to 13; in Germany, 13; in Switzerland, 14. But with the ex- 
ception of Switzerland, where children ander 14 cannot enter the 
factories at all, a day’s work is less only in England than with us. 
It ia permiseible in England to employ children under 14 years 
from 4} to 5 hours, in Germany 6, in Austria and Italy 8, in 
France 10, in Holland 11, in Belgium 12 hours.’’ 


A LITERARY INCIDENT. 


Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate were once engaged as opposing 
counsel in an important lawsuit, and in the most exciting part of 
the trial, when the judge, jary, and other lawyers were intent upon 
hearing the testimony, Mr. Webster wrote upona slip of paper and 
handed to Mr. Choate two lines from Pope’s Dunciad, the third 
book, — 

** Lol where M= otis sleeps and softly flows 
The freezing ‘Tanais through a waste of snows.’’ 
Mr. Choate returned the lines thus : 
‘* Lo! where Mwotis sleeps and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.’’ 

Mr. Webster said, “I will wager that I am right.”’ A boy was 
gent to a library for Pope’s works, and on examination it waa found 
that Choate was correct. Webster immediately wrote on the fly- 
leaf of the book, ‘‘ Spurious edition.’”’ R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


—_—_o—-——- 


WHERE AUTHORITIES DIFFERED. 


The reading class was standing in a stiff row upon the floor of an 
Indiana echoolhouse, and a bright little fellow was drawling a para- 
graph about a Roman massacre. 

The president of the school board was present on his regular tour 
of inspection, and he pompously requested that the boy ‘‘ read that 
verse again.’’ ‘ 

The ‘‘ verse’’ was read again. 

‘* Hh! hm!” said the great man, in a loud voice. 
you pronounce that word massa-Ker ?’’ 

The boy was silent. 

** It should be pronounced massa-kre,’’ continued the great man, 
with a patronizing smile. 

The boy remained quiet, but the teacher finally spoke : 

** Pardon me, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ but the fault is mine if the word 
was ~ cca I have taught the class to pronounce it 


** Why do 


** But why ?’’ insisted the great man, as a look of surprise was 
followed by a look of pain upon his benign features. 

“I believe that Webster favors that pronanciation,”’ said the 
teacher meekly. 

Impossible,” said the great man, 


The dictionary was brought, and the president of the school board 
turned over its leaves until he found the word. There wes & 
breathless silence as he looked up. 

**T am astonished, madam,” be said at last, ‘‘ that Daniel Web- 
ster should nave made such a mistake as that.’’— Harper's Young 
People. 


—_———— 


POLICE ESTIMATES. 


The police estimates for next year of New York City give a vivid 
idea of this wonderfal metropolitan conglomeration of humanity. 
Salaries call for $4,590,018.96. The uniformed force cails for an 


increase of $208,027. Clerks, telegraph operatives, matrons, and 
the like, uge up an additional salary list of $106,040, A new screw 
steamboat will cost $80,000. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN OCTOBER. 


E Landseer died. 
Opening of the Legislative Assembly of France. 
1842. William Ellery Channing died. 
1780. Execa.ion of Major Andi é. 
3228 C. Aristotle the Philosopher died. 
1866. Treaty of Vienna. 
1691. Treaty of Limerick. 
1656. Miles Standish died. 
1777. Battle of Germantown. 
1805. Death of Cornwallis. 
1781. Defeat cf Cornwallis. 
1849. Edgar Allan Poe died. 
1783. Peace between America and England. 
1682. William Penn landed. 
1571. Battle of Lepanto. 
1871. Chicago fire. 
1354. Rienzi, last tribune of Rome, assassinated. 
1854. Sebastopol besieged. 
1885. Hell Gate blown up 
1859. United States Bank failed. 
1331. Zwingli, Swiss reformer, killed at Cappel. 
1492 Landing of Columbus. 
1845. Evizabeth Fry died. 
1066. Battle of Hastings won by Normans ander William 
the Conqueror. 
1874 Liscoln monument dedicated. 
1859. John Brown’s raid. 
1793. Execution of Marie Antoinette. 
1555. Biehop Ridley burnt at Oxford. 
1777. Burgoyne’s Surrender at Saratoga. 
1865. Dzath of Lord Palmerston. 
1826. Abolition of State Lottery in England. 
1864, Battle cf Cedar Creek. 
1781. Surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
1827. Battle of Navarino. 
1852, Daniel Webster died. 
1805. Battle of Trafalgar, Lord Nelson killed. 
1764. Battle of Baxar. 
1879. Placing of Egyptian Obeliek in New York City. 
1854, Battle of Balaklava—Charge of Light Brigade. 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. 
New Year Day of the Hindus. 
1492. Cuba discovered. 
1870, Metz Sarrendered to the Prussians. 
1754. John Locke died. 
1618 Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded. 
1841, 
1879. 


1873 
1791. 


The Tower of London burned. 
Death of General Hooker. 
Hollowe’en. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— When was the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City dedicated ? 
Please give a slight deecription of its main features? F. F. 

(1) April 6, 1893. 

It is built of gramte almost white ; is 1864 feet long, and 99 feet 
wide. There are six towers, three on the east end and three on 
the west. The main tower at the east end where the entrance ie, 
is 222} feet high, the western tower, 219. The building proper is 
167¥ feet high. The cost is variously estimated from $6,000,000 
to $12,000,000. 


— What is the telephonemeter? B. 


An instrument to register the time of each conversation at the 
telephone from the time of ringing-up to the ringing-off signal. 


— When was the cffice of Commissioner of Education of the 
United States established? M. J., Meriden Ct. 


By act of March 2, 1867, Congress established this office, 


— What is the Victoria Crose? For what is it conferrod? 
H. K J. 
(1) A maltese cross of bronz, with the inecription, “ For Valor.’’ 
(2) It is given to persons who have performed acta of distin- 
guished courage. 


— Who is president of the Republican National League? Whore 
and when is its next meeting? L. 


(1) Mr, W. W. Tracy of Illinois. (2) Denver, Col. May, 1894, 


— The Latin passage referred to by P. Mc A. C. is in Horace’s 
epistle to the Pisos concerning the art of poetry, line 373. The 
entire passage is,— 

—Certis medium et tolerabile rebus 
Recte concedi—consultus juris et actor 
Causarum mediocrie, abest virtute diserti 
Meesalm, nec ecit, qaantum Cascellius Aulus: 
Sed tamen in pretio est; mediocribus esse poctis, 
Non homines, non di, non conceseere column. 

Translated ; ‘In certain things a medium and tolerable degree 
of eminence may be admitted : a counsellor and pleader at the bar of 
the middle part is far removed from the merit of eloquent Meaeala, 
nor has so much knowledge of the law as Cascellius Aulus, but 
yet he is in request; bat a mediocrity in poets written, gods, nor 
men, nor [even] the booksellers’ shops have endured.”’ 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Appercertion. A Monograph on Psychology and P.. 
agogy by Karl Lange. Translation edited by Charles D 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 279 pp. Price, $1.00 
Evidences multiply t at the teachers are teaching themsel yay jy 

sitting at the feet of masters. ‘‘ Thou that teachest another toxo},. 

est thou not thyself ?’’—used as the motto for Heath's Pedagogical 

Library, has been heeded by the more enterprising of the teachors 

of Americs, notab’y in educational centers. Ten yeara ago no pub. 

lishers had the courage to issue @ professional educational bo: kc ; x- 

cept under peculiarly hopeful conditions, but today there is |\y.|, 

biddiog for anything that has any elements of strength. Th, 

American Herbartianists have united in the translation of this ya). 

uable work of Dr. Karl Lange. It has come in good time, There 

are teachers who are hungerivg for anything “ German,” and espe. 
cially for any light on “ apperception.”’ 

There is no educational leadership in America, no unit of edyes- 
tional thought, and the need is for some well-purposed and good 
spirited leadership, for scme unit of educational thought, cyan 
though the Jeadership be not by the ablest educators, or the unit of 
thonght be not the best. Under these conditions it is a matter for 
professional congratulation that auch earnest and able ¢cdacators ay 
DeGarmo, Noss, Margaret K. Smith, Brown (E. E.), George F. 
James, the McMarray brothers, and othere, have united their ir fy- 
ences rallying around so inspiring ao edacational philosophy as that 
of Herbart, giving the profession so helpfal a book as this mono. 
graph of Lange, 


Garmo, 


A Reapy Reckoner oF THE WorLD’s Foreian np 
CoLONIAL ExcHANGES By John Henry Norman. New 
York: G. P. Patpam’s Sons. 164 pp.; Cloth. 

The vastly important bat seldom explored field of money has few 
text-books which can compare with this in the simplicity of expla. 
nation of the abstruse and vague terms of monetary science. he 
author sets forth in the plainest manner possible with examples the 
most simple and direct modes of arriving at the world’s fixed and 
absolute'psrs of exchange; the modes of determining the equivalent 
commercial exchanges limited by the cost of the transmission of 
metal, coinage charges, and computation of the interest for the use 
of money. Soldiers, sailors, travelere, the school boy and gir! wil! 
find this an easy and ecourate guide to exchange as well as the 
banker and financier whose desk companiun the book shculd be. 
Part I. gives definitions and examples, Part II. exhanstively treats 
of the different monetary systems, and Part IIT. includes tho neces- 
sary tables, questions, and data whsreby in much shorter way aod 
with less figares all computations may be reached. 


IncutEesipE. By Barbara Yechton. Illustrated. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 219 pp.; Cloth. Price, $1.25 
This story attracted eo much favorable attention from the col- 

umns of The Churchman, that it has been published with carefal 

revision in book form. 
Dosasie, the little heroine, corquers her relactance, and spends a 

summer with an old aunt, while her parents travel abroad. [a 

vivid and lively colors is developed the stern ideas of that worthy 


’ spinater, the quaint old Philadelphia mansion with its retinue of 


faithfal servante, the trials of Dossie whose winsome innocence 

effects a reconciliation between her aunt and parents. The book is 

an addition to javenile fiction that will long hold a favored place 
with young readers. 

EpucaTionaL LAsors oF Henry BAarnarp, A Study 
in American Pedagogy. By Will S Monroe. Syracuse: U. W. 
Bardeen. Price, 50 cent. 

Mr. Monroe ia making as thorough a atudy of American educa- 
tional history as any one in our range of acquaintance. His arti- 
cles upon the Educational Exbibit at the World’s Fair in the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION have been by far the best that have set 
appeared, and his study of the educational work was the most 
thorough that bas been made by anyone thus far, not excepting the 
judges. This work of bis testifies to his patience and skill in inves- 
tigation. He has one of the best private libraries of American 
educational literature in the country, and frora his pen are to come 
many reliable works upon the history of American pedagogy of 
which this study of the Hducational Labors of Henry Barnard, ia 
the first. It isa clear cut, bright, concise, reliable atatement of 
the outline of the most remarkable educational labors of any man 
living. 


Arirumetic By Grapes. Book I. By John T. Prince, 

Ph.D. Boston: Gion & Co. Pages 86. 

The tendency of the day is toward less and less of aumber work 
in the two lower grades, notably in the lowest grade, but while this , 
book does not heed that tendency it courageously ignores the 
‘* only-ten-numbers-in-a-year’’ idea, and presents the first twenty. 
There are hosts of teachers who have been looking for jast euch ® 
complete, detailed, full-of-examples-for-practice lowest grade book 
as Dr. Prince has here presented. It is focused for inductive teach 
ing, for drill and test work. Other books, one for each grade, are 
to follow. 


Tue Prince or Invi. (2 vols.) By Gen. Lew Wallace. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2 50. _ 
The author of Ben Hur, again opens the storehouse of historics! 

learning, and brings forth treasures new and old in his book, e»- 

titled The Prince of India 

While this latest work does not possess the wonderful charm 
which fascinates the reader in almost every page of Ben ur, \''8 
an entertaining book, and the author succeeds in making clear 2! 
aim, as he sets forth in narrative form, the causes which led to ‘he 
conquest of Constantinople. The qaarrel between the Greek and 
Latio churches is not unfairly discussed, and the story of Internec"® 
War, which at that ti e prevailed among the Greeks themselves, 8 
truthfally and dramatically told. When we remember that eve® 
in this enlightened age, the confessional of the Greek Church has 
been degraded into a mere political machine, and her pries\!00° 
into servile spies for the government, we can understand somethit g 
of the immense advantage, by the solidarity, 9° ('@ 
French would say, of the Moslem Faith, over a Christianity which 
was not only divided against itaelf, but untrue to its fandament® 
principles. 

The style of the story is interesting, but, again, it falls 
Ben Hur in grace and picturesqueness, nevertheless (2" 
lace is putting old truths in new lights, and while the / 
India does not reach the high standard of the author's fire 
duction, it is an instructive and entertaining book. 


I elow 
Wal- 
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Outings OF Moprerw Epvucation in JAPAN. “on 


lated and published by the Department of Education, | 

Japan. Pages 218. , f the 

The educational authorities of Japan have set the nations : “ 
earth a good example in the issuance of a translation of ® ¥° > 
ranged and intelligent outline of the educational plane ®” Js 
poses of the government, [t js one of the most valuable * 
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tional publications of the year even for Americans. It not only 
gives a concise history of education in Japan, with the prerent laws, 
costoms, and purposes of the Department of Edueation, but it also 
discusses in a terse and effective way every subject tauzht together 
with methods and principles applied in the teaching. It is of high 
pedagogicalva loe. Each of the states of the Union should issue 
something of this kind. It would be a valuable contributin to 

American edacational literature. 

Firty Lessons 1n Woop-workina. By Arthor A. Up- 
ham. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Pages, 99. 50 cente. 
Professor Upham has done first-clasa work for the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION in his articles on wood working, and this little book is 

as simple, direct, and complete as one would expect from the char- 

acter of bis work in the JOURNAL. In spirit, methods, and 
phraseology the book is admirable, while its scope is all that could 
be asked of a book that provides but fifty lessons. 


Epocns Or InpIAN History. Edited by John Adam. 
ANCIENT INDIA. By Romesh Chrender Datt. 196 pp. 6x 4 
inches. Price, $1. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is the ficst of a series of five handy little volames, which 
are to cover the bistory of the great Indian Empire. Conceived 
on the epoch plan which has proved so successful in treating the 
history of nearly every country and period, the execution promises 
to plece the series alongside the other Epoch Series of Longmans, 
Green, & Co. as the most reliable and convenient surveys of their 
subjects. 

Differing most widely in every characteristic from European 


peoples, India must always retain ita interest for all who claim . 


Aryan blood. The seat of the first blossoming of Aryan blood, it 
is but jast recsiving the impulse of the fall bloom of that civiliza- 
tion, under English guidance. This volume begins back in the 
age of the V-das, say 2000 B. C., and traces it through the legend- 
ary epochs down into the earlier historical period, till the Muham- 
madan invaders from the north swept down upon the Hinda sover- 
eignties and did away with their power forever. 


Tue Imitation oF Carist. By Thomas i Kempis. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 201 pp. Price, 
white and colors, or full cloth and vellum, 75 ots.; silk, $1 50; 
leather, $2 00. 

The innumerable hosts who have found Christian coneolation and 
guidance from the reading of Kempis’ book will welcome this new 
edition and turn i's pagee with added interest. It is beautifully 
illustrated with ecenes from the life of Christ, drawn by the well- 
known artist, H. Hofman, and is in dainty holiday dress. New 
editions of classic literature cannot be repeated too often, for their 
sale as gift books is asenred. 


Domestic Economy. By F. T. Paul. 
trated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth, 75 ete. 

Thi- valaable little work is prepared for use in training colleges, 
or nursing institutions, from the author’s wide experience as an in- 
stroctor and lecturer on domestic economy. The subject is opened 
with a eect’on on physiology, profusely illustrated. Though a short 
elementary sketch, it gives a lucid conception of the structure and 
workings of the human body, especially as applied to health and 
hygienic principles. Food and clothing are then considered more 
completely and in detail, that the text may be a guide and prepara- 
tion for the lecture or classroom. The more exact departments 
and those requiring practical illustration are not touched, but the 
elementary principles of sanitation, food preparation, and analysis, 
are comprehensively treated, and are valuable for either domestic 
or class use, 


Part I. Illus- 
233 pp. Price, 


CoLtork «In THE KINDERGARTEN. By Milton Bradley. 
Springfield: Milton Bradley Co. Pamphlet, 57 pp. Price, 25c. 
Few American educators have made so satisfactory a study of 

color as has Mr. Milton Bradley. He is a stuaent of theories, an 

experimenter in color effects and combinations, an enthusiast in ped- 
agogical methods, and a skillful writer. He is a zealous kinder- 
garten champion withal, so that he can present the adaptation of 
color to the kindergarten under favorable conditions. Mr. Bradley 
has two masters in the adaptation of his theory to the kindergarten 

—Newton and Froebel. He thinks color work cannot be enccessfal 

with sticks or beads because the wood dulls the color. He would 

use paper-cutting, cardboard, and worateds. 

This work studies the history of the theories of color, the nomen- 
elature, color material and its use. [t contains the latest thought, 
based upon the most recent studies and experiments of Mr. Brad- 
ley. Every kindergarten will have this book. Kindergartners are 
in the habit of purchasing whatever is invaluable to them. 


Inpoctive Psycnotoey. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Pub- 
lished by the author. Winona, Minn. 

This introduction to the study of mental phenomena is really the 
first term’s work in psychology in the State Normal School at 
Winona, Minn. It aims at a concrete and inductive study of psy- 
chology. Professor Kirkpatrick is not in love with that abstract 
psychology or with that “ one-step-higher’’ psychology which 
deals in ‘‘thoroughly dried specimens of mental phenomena’”’ 
which has a student accept on faith classifications, principles, 
and laws that he can never observe, verify, or apply. 


Tarrp Hanp Hieu. By W. N. Murdock. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard Paper, 50 cents. 

The sudden possession of wealth and good fortune multiply the 
cares and responsibilities of Sam Hawkin’s formerly orderly and 
unconventional life. Feminine love of display is not necessarily 
heartless if frivolous, the bulwark practical common sense is 
to human nature in adversity or prosperity, the mesmeristic 
powers as a modern development of the semi-barbaric power pos- 
sessed by a leader or ruler, are facts of moral intelligence devel- 
oped by the author as marked traits in the characters of the story. 
Ona the whole it is a thoroughly readable novel, and quite an addi- 
tion te the ‘‘ Good Company Series.’’ 

Tue CompLaAtninc Miiiions oF Men. By Edward 
Faller. New York: Harper & Brothers. 417 pp.; Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

This novel has received marked attention from the reading world 
because of its vivid local setting and the laboring masses who figure 
as the complainers with the capitalists as offenders. Restless pov- 
erty, complaining foreigners, frequenters of beer cellars whose discon- 
tent is fanned into open revolt by certain extremiste, loafers, and 
those who prefer to live by their wits as agitators and public speak- 
ers, make up the mass of these complainers. In contrast, Boston 
society is represented as petty, shallow, heartlessly regarding the 
misery of their fellow men as en interesting fad. The atyle is full 
of etrength, and the development of the plot absorbing, but for the 
unfortunate personal element the book would have met with only 
favor, for with the courage of conviction the author has stated 
grave trathe which exist to the reproach of this city and nation, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Our Great West; by Julian Ralph; price, $250——The Two 
Salomes; by Maria Louise Pool; price, $1 25——On the Road Home; 
by Margaret E Sangster; price, $1 25——The Wheel of Time, Collab- 
orations, and Owen Wingrave; price, $1 0——White Heather; by 
William Black; price 80 cents, Sabina Zembra; price, 80 cents. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia; by Bradley Gilman; 

rice, $1.25——Famous Voyagers and Explorers; by Sarah Knowles 

ton; price, $1 50——Chilhowee Boys; by 8. E. Morrison; price, 
150——Ingleside; by Barbara Techton; price. $1.25——Margaret 
vis, Tutor; by Anna Chapin Ray——The True Woman; by William 
M, Thayer—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; by Lewis Carroll; 
price, $1 25. Boston: T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co r 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles; edited ny Frank Pierrepont Graves; 

price, $100 Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Peter the Great; by Jonn Lothrop Motley. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

Minimum French Grammar and Reader; by Edward 8. Joynes; 
+ 80 cents—— Joan of Are—— The English Mail Coach; by Thomas 

Quincey; price, 30 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Science of Thought; by F. Max Muller; price, 25 cents 
Chicago: Open Court Pub Co ; 

The Biography of Phillips Brooks, D.D. (Phillips Exeter Lectures). 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Shakespeare’s England; by William Winter; price, $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan & Co 

Aborn’s Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Drawing; by Frank 
Aborn. Cleveland: Cleveland Printing & Pub Co ; 

A Book of Stories; Selections from the Youth’s Companion; price, 
10 cents. Boston: Peiry, Mason & Co. 

The Book of the Fair (Part L{I.); price, $1.0). Chicago: The 
Bancroft Co. 








NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES.—(V ) 


BY HARBIET A, MARSH, DETROIT. 


FORM AND NUMBER AS MODES OF JUDGMENT. 


Form is the highest manifestation of law, and law is the one 
study of man; it begins with the little child and continues until the 
end of life. From these facts we learn that all study should be a 
study of form; this can be modified somewhat. Form is another 
mode of jadgment. Form is the eurface limitation of an object, 
bat another mode of judgment is absolutely necessary—eiz>. Take 
a large and a small cube—is it possible to make accurate jadgment 
of the dimensions of each from a knowledge of the form only ? 
Form and size are exact limitations of all objects in space; size (or 
volume) and form are organically related; to know them we must 
know lines, or distances, areas, and volumes. These three estimates 
by the jadgment are absolutely necessary before we can know an 
object. The little child begins at first with lines or distances, and 
his jadgments are very poor. 

Next to size comes density or weight. 
The child begins to weigh by muecular expression. 
an object is found by ita weight, and is very necessary. 
tain time the child begins to approximate (in hie judgments) weight 
or measure in bulk; so bulk is connected with weight. 

We atudy energy; to know it we must measure its force, as in 
steam, electricity, heat, force of wind, ete. Bulk is connected with 
force. We cannot measure force without measuring time; in other 
words, force cannot be estimated without knowing the hours, min- 
utes, or seconds in which it acts; so force and time are organically 
related. In order to teach anything we must kuow first the thing 
iteelf, its intrinsic value, then its relation to other things or studies. 
No definition is worth anything unleas it isthe product of one’s own 
reasoning power. 

Namber is that power of the mind in jadgment to limit lines, 
areas, volume, weight, bulk, force, time, and value, as in money. 
We must try, in our attempt at democracy, to bring all these things 
home to the child. Why? The lowest value of number is the 
limitation of single things; the ethical value of number is the 
value of things to man, as money. 

Born in myth and nurtured in mystery, what would astrology 
and astronomy be without it? Myth became fact by its means. 
In art, invention, etc., number is intrinsic to thought itself. All 
thought is limited by number; without it there is no accurate 
thought. Number is not a subject; it is a means of thought, and 


This must be measured. 
The density of 
At a cer- 


as such stands high. What can you do in geography without its 
help ? in your comparison of distance, height, or area? It is the 
same in geology; we measure deposition of sediment, force of 
rivers, etc., by number. We use it in all studies. What does all 
this mean? To bring these subjects lawfully home to the child, 
for in these central subjects concentration is shown, and in them all 
opportunity of judgment is found. We have not seen thie because 
we study dead forms as methods. Inspiration is the same now as 
in the days of the prophets, but man is inspired by looking at the 
sun, not by the observation of form. There are two kinds of teach- 
ers,—one is the blind follower of fixed methods; the other brings 
divine things to the divine child. Thethovght of number ie divine ; 
it brings out the power of the mind to go beyond the sense grasp of 
objects to the power of imagination. 

We are not out of the mythical period in arithmetic, and 
mystery has great hold upon the human mind. The average 
teacher is a bundle of tricks when he touches arithmetic, 
and the old schoolmaster, like the priesta of Egypt, has a 
etock in trade in mystery. He worships the Greatest Common 
Divisor, and prostrates himself in adoration before the Least 
Common Multiple! ‘‘ When shall two be taught ?’’ asks some 
one, and my reply is, ‘‘When the pupil needs two.’? When 
shall fractions be taken up ? When the child is ready for fractions. 
Remove all arbitrary boundary or course of study in arithmetic. 
In the true study of number, no extra time need be taken, if all 
these subjects are studied properly; this is a large ‘‘if,”’ but I 
have no plan in arithmetic, save that which leads to a larger 
knowledge ot the truth. 

We teachers of the present are just beginning our work, and 
the great question, which each one must answer, is ‘‘ What am I 
doing, what must I do to help this mighty cause?’’ For if it be 
possible to look back upon this world one hundred years from now, 
I believe that all improvement, all advance in thought, all solution 
of the mighty problems which now absorb our attention, will have 
been found in this new gospel—edacation a search for truth, and 
will owe existence to the fidelity and self-sacrifice of the teacher 
who is now striving to be, in the highest and best sense, a mediator 
between the child and truth. I say self-sacrifice, because nothing 
ever has been or ever will be accomplished without ita aid; and 
thousands there are in the teacher’s profession, who fail to reach 
the one object for which they strive, simply because they fail to 
make the grand renunciation of self which would bring success. 
No teacher is fit for a position until he is ready to relinquish it, 
if need be, at the call of principle or truth. One important fact 
which should never be overlooked by the teacher, is this: The cov- 
dition of an organism determines the kind of energy that enters 
that organism. Thie should never be forgotten in the treatment 
of children ; it will farnish a key to many of the puzzles which are 
constantly met in the study of the individual. Why does not the 
work which is so helpfal to one child prove equally so to another ? 
Under this condition, how can you treat a number of pupils by one 
fixed method? 

All forms of consciousness are non-special, There is no such 
thing as number outside of human consciousness; all mistakes in 
number come from our confusion of the subjective with the ob- 
jective, the external with the internal. 

There is no limit to our progress as a race; there is a limit to 
my progress as an individual. The old schoolmaster lived in the 
end of all things; he said, ‘It ie finished !’’ and further growth 
was impossible tohim. The rude savage who first hollowed for 
himse)f a home in the bank or the rock, uttered the same thought 
in hie grunt of satisfaction at finding himself sheltered and pro- 
tected. It was ‘‘finished’’; no need for further investigation or 
stady, and, as a natural consequence, no further possibility of 
growth or improvement, Both followed the same train of thought 
and both attained the same end. 

‘* The survival of the fittest ’’ is changed to ‘‘ the survival of the 
fightest.’’ All evolation is higher quality of effort; decay is an 
absolute necessity of growth,—as a form is no longer needed it dies. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS 
Usk HorRSsFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. C., STROUD, Moorestown, N. J., says: ‘'I have used it 
for a number of years in my practice, and find it very useful in dys- 
pepsia and nervousness.’’ 








Old Favorites in New Dress 


Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 


M.A.. late Head-master at Rugby. Corrected and revised from the First American Edition, 
by James E. MuLHoLLanp. 12mo. Cloth, 415 pages . $1.00 
A First and Second Latin Book. By the same author. Revised and corrected with 
additions, from Dr. Spencers American edition, by JAMEs E. MULHOLLAND, 12mo, Cloth. 
416 pages ° , : - - $1.00 


In his studies at the American College, Rome, Professor Mulholland 
acquired a thorough mastery of the Latin tongue and as principal of 
St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and later as 


Professor of Languages in k. C. 
ample experience as an instructor. 


High School, Philadelphia, he gained 
These qualifications have enabled 


him to revise these favorite texts in such a way as to bring them 
into thorough accord with the best teaching of the day, while retain- 
ing all of those features which made the earlier editions so remark- 


ably successful. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Latin instructors are cordially iuvited to correspond with us with refere 


ence to the examination and introduction of these books. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Ohicago 


Boston Portland, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 13-14: Superintendents and Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Nebraska; Lincoln. 
Oct. 18-21: Chittenden Co. (Vt) Inst. Essex Jot. 
Oct. 20: Connecticut State Teachers’ Association ; 
New Britain. 
Oct. 26-28: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction ; 
Providence. 
Oct. 27-28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Assoc. ; Concord. 
Nov. 2-3: Orange Co. (Vt.) Inst: Brookfield. 
Nov. 3: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Aesoc.; Pittefield. 
Dec. 26-27-28 : Illinois State Asoc. ; Springfield. 
Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 
WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES, 
Oct. 13: Public Health, 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


CALIFOR NIA. 


The teachers of Los Angeles enjoyed a good 
institute. Matters of importance to teachers were 
presented in papers that were strong and sound 
educationally, by some of the best institute in- 
structors in the state. 

San Bernardino rejoices in the encouraging pros- 
perity of its schools, The attendance is over 1600, 
at least 20 per cent increase over last year. The 
growth of the school population in this city has 
been exceptional. Three years ago there were 
only 15 teachers and 560 pupils; now there are 
35 teachers and over 1600 pupils. The choice of 
W. Scott Thomas as superintendent was a parti- 
cularly happy one. His work is attended with 
satisfaction and success. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois meet at 
Bloomington, with the county superintendent, 
October 6 and 7. Colonel Parker of Englewood 
led the club in the discussion of the topic, “ Con- 
centration.’’ The officers of the club are J. W. 
Cook, president, and J, A. Mercer, secretary. 

INDIANA. 

The Young People’s Reading Circle numbered 
125,000 members last year, ard it is believed the 
number this year will easily reach 200,000. This is 
a@ movement go fraught with good for the coming 
generation that enough can hardly be said in its 
favor. The books selected for this year’s reading 
are admirably adapted to accomplish the high 
aims of the committee. Many parents are buying 
the entire list for their children. This shows the 
great interest awakened among the people in this 
matter of supplying good and appropriate reading 
for the children. 

The trouble at the state normal school at Terre 
Haute seems to be subsiding. The students have 
made what may he called *‘slight concessions,’’ 
and the board are disposed to exonerate the stu- 
dents from intentional wrong. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville High School bas an unusually large 
attendanca which is increasing daily, the records 
showing very few who drop out daring the year. 
In view of this fact four new teachers have been 
added to the faculty. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

Rev. Merle A. Breed, a graduate of Michigan 
University in ’84 and of Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary in ’93, has been elected president of Bargonia 
Congregational College. 





| 

The trustees of Hope College, Holland, after 
much searching chose Prof. G. J. Kollin, presi- 
dent. Professor Kollin has been connected with 
the institution for many years. The college has 
opened with an increased attendance. 

Great delight and satisfaction is manifested 
everywhere throughout the state with the election 
by the Board of Education, of Dr. Richard G. 
Boone to the principalship of the state normal 
echool. The Doctor will receive a very cordial 
reception among Michigan educators. 

Coldwater High School begins the year with an 
enrollment of 175 pupils. The attendance was so 
much increased over previous years, that it has 
been necessary to secure a fifth regular teacher. 
Mies Cecile Schick of Ludington was elected to 
the position. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dr. A. B. Poland has made his first report as state 
superintendent. The report consist of two parts, 
part one containing the usual matter to be found 
in the state report and part two dealing with the 
report and statistics of School Census Superin- 
tendent Matthews Superintendent Poland, with 
only a few month’s experience in office, was yet 
obliged to make a report of educational matters 
which covered a portion of his predecessor’s term 
of office, but this report shows that he has thor- 
oughly mastered the situation, and that he under- 
stands the defects as well as the strong points in 
our school system. Apart from the usual financial 
statistics, Superintendent Poland makes some very 
important recommendations to the state board of 
education. He urges the substitution of the town- 
ship system for the district system, and shows the 
necessity for having free text-books throughout 
the state. In the matter of certificates he shows 
the evils of provisional licensing, and urges upon 
the teachers of the state the desirability of secar- 
ing state certificates. Instead of apportioning 
school moneys on the basis of the school census, 
Superintendent Poland thinks that it would be a 
wiser policy to apportion school moneys on the 
basis of actual attendance. He advises the county 
superintendents to ‘‘ preach early and late’’ in 
favor of increased salaries for teachers. In the 
matter of supervision Dr. Poland recommends that 
the greatest of care be exercised in the appoint- 
ment of county superintendents in order that the 
supervision of country schools may be most effective 
and intelligent. That the state superintendent 
may most successfully supervise the schools of the | 
state requires the appointment of a professionally 
trained staff of assistants, and he recommends that 
the state board make the necessary expenditure 
for this purpose. Helpful suggestions are made 





to those in charge of school libraries. Cuts of 
schoolhouses which have been built during the year 
may be found inthevolume. The reports of cities 
and towns receiviog state aid for manual training 
purposes and the reports of county superintendents | 
are fall of interesting matter. 


educational workers of the state. 

Jersey City was delayed in opening her high | 
school on account of repairs, but hopes in a few 
weeks to have ample accommodations for all pupils. 





NEW YORK. 


Wellsville bas a new principal in the person of 
Lewis H. Craig. 

Thomas H. Armstrong follows Principal Cude- 
bec at Friendship 
«Albert Leonard, who has been some time at 
Dankirk, assumes the principalsbip of the Bing- 


It is a very able | 


document, and ought to be carefully read by the | of 
| Buchtel College, Akron. 





hamton High School. 
The Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima has 


been placed in charge of Rev. Wm. H. Reese. late 
pastor of the M, E. Church at Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Mr. Mauro leaves Fairport to assume the daties 
of superintendent at Rome. " 

J. Edman Massee has returned to teaching and 
goes to Dunkirk. : 

Stanford J. Gibson takes charge of the high 
school at Norwich. 

James G. Riggs, formerly of the Wa‘ertown 
High School, has been elected superintendent at 
Platteburgb. 

The new superiatendent at Cortland is C. V. 
Coon. 

Edwin H. Bogbee has bscome principal at Port 
Jervis. : 

At Middletown the new principsl of the high 
school is Wm. A. Wilson. 

John E, Shull, late of Hoosick Falls, is the new 
superintendent at Long [sland City. 

Mr. Bodine baving resigned the superintendency 
at Gouverneur to study law, the place is filled by 
Jobn E. Bliss. 

F. D. Moulton was elected euperintendent at 
Saugerties. 

Thomas B. Fitch has been made principal of the 
Dandes School in place of E. E Cates, who gees 
to California as principal of the high echool at Los 
Angeles 

Utica, of the cities of the interior cf the state, is 
taking the lead in free kindergartens, there being 
already five in operation. . 


OREGON. 


Portland makes a showing of aschool attendance 
of 7,779 for thirty-one public schools. 





OHIO 


The course of atudy of the Cleveland schools for 
the year 1893-94 is one of the best publicatigns of 
the kind that has yet appeared. An excellent list 
of suggestions accompanies the studies for each 


year. 
W. W. Weaver, late superintendent of the Na- 
poleon schoole, has been called to the presidency of 
the Northwestern Collegiate Institate at Wauseon. 

The Trumbal!l County Institute was one of the 
largest held in the state. More than thrce hundred 
teachers were in attendance daring the two weeks’ 
session. The instructors were: G. H Lamb and 
S. D Sanor of Youngstown, F. V. Irish of Colum- 
baa, Prof. Piergon of Hiram College, and Supt. F. 
P, Clark of Cortland. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table held its fall 
meeting at Wheeling, Sept. 22 and 23 A good 
meeting is reported. 

The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
Superintendente’ and Principals’ Round Table will 
meet at Youngstown, Nov. 3 and 4, in joint session 
with the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Aesociatiov. 
Addresses will be delivered by Superintendent 

ackey of Butler, Pa.; State School Commia- 
sioner Corson of Ohio; State Supt. N. C. Shacffer 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. O. Cone, president of 
A very usefal report 
is expected from the Oatlook Committee; also 
from the Committee on Number Instruction in 
City Schools, by Supt. S. D. Sanor of East Liver- 
pool. This promises to be the great meeting of 
the year. 

Dr. Samuel Findley this week again takes charge 
of the normal department of Bachtel College, in 
addition to his Jabors as editor of the Ohio Hduca- 
tional Monthly. 

East Liverpool has decided to erect a $40,000 
high school building the coming year. The high 
achool course has just been revised and enlarged, 
apd is now second to none in the state. 


| 
tioval institution in eastern Ohio. 


It was dedi- 
cated Aug. 24. Governor McKinley made the 
principal addrese. The college islccated at Rogers 
and is presided over by Charles B. Galbreath. 
A.M., one of the ablest young men of the state. - 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mifflin County this year changed prircipa's in 
every graded school except one; the exception is 
Lilleyville, where Prof. J.S. Varzandt continues, 

The Philadelphia School Board has seen fit to 
abandon the school of practice in the normal achoo!, 

Superintendent Rupert reports to the Pottstown 
Board the schools in a flourishing condition. The 
schools have an enrollment of 2 362; the percen- 
tage of attendance is 92 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Pottstown, Ostober 23,27. An 
excellent program has been prepared, and a course 
of five popular entertainments prepared for the 
eveninge. Prof. W. W. Deatrick, Dr A. T, 
Smith, Prof. M. G. Brombanugh, Prof. Gao. M. 
Philips, and Miss Belle Thomas are some of the 
speakers on such topics as ‘‘ The Commersi | 
Route of the World,’ ‘‘ Banks and Barking,”’ 
‘* Facts and Fiction in Geography.’’ Prof. Gaorge 
E. Reed. Prof. Paul DaChaiilu, and Hon. Joho 
Temple Graves are down for evening lec:ure;, 

VIRGINIA. 

In spite of the financial stringency, Roanoke Co}. 
lege has entered upon its forty-firat year with ala ce 
attendance of young men from a dozen states,— 
from Massachusstts, and New York, to Texas and 
the Indian Territory. Nearly all of the students 
are entering regular courses for graduation, and 
the Freshman class ia the largest for years. The 
Faculty has been recently enlarged by the election 
of Charlet Armand Miller, A.M., class of '87, as 
assistant professor of ancient Janguages, and 
Luther B. Woodward of South Framingham, 
Mass., as director of athletics and gymnastics. 


ee 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Seventy: nine names are on the roll of the fresh- 
man class of Bowdoia College, the largest class 
tbat ever entered. 

Joseph G Wyman will be principal of the Liy- 
ermore Falls high school. 

Guy G. Furnel of Dartmouth has been elected 
principal of the boys’ department in the Perkins 
Inatitate for the Blind, South Boston, 

Portland will introduce a system of manual 
training into its schools, proposing to give its 
boys, who do not contemplate a profezsional career, 
a chance. 

At a recent meeting of the Androscoggin Teach- 
ers’ Association at Mechanic Falls, Supt. N. A. 
Luce addressed the meeting on ‘‘ Objects and Aims 
of the Recitation,’? and Dr. G. M. Twitchell on 
‘§ Educatien ve. Learning.’’ 

At the monthly meeting of the Auzusta Teach- 
ers’ Association, Sept. 30, the following cfticers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: President —Prin. 
Geo. W. Chamberlain; Vice President —Prin. A. 
H. Brainard; Secretary—Carra Johnson; Chair- 
man of Committee on Program—Alic3 R:ynolda; 
and Chairman of Committee on Course of Reading 
—Mrs. E.S. Fogg. 

At the beginning of the school year the follow- 
ing new teachers entered upon daty in the public 





A teacher of Drawing and Vocal Muzic is wanted 
in a far Western city about November 1.t. Lady 
preferred. Applicants should write at once fully 
to Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Mt. Hope College isthe name of a new educa- 








WINSHIP’S World’s Fair Excursions! 





To see the World’s Fair comfortably, especially in these times, when trains are | 


crowded, one must shun the lunch basket 


and the station eating house. 


Several things are eminently desirable : 
A first class hotel near a first class entrance to the Fair, with three square | 


meals a day. 


A special vestibule train to and from Chicago. 


A train that leaves you near the hotel. 


First-class dining car service all the way from Boston to Chicago and return. 


Transfers in Chicago. 


OCTOBER 7, 


All can be had at a very low price. 


14, 


21. 


Take the Winship Special World’s Fair Excursion, via Fitch 


BURG and WEsT SHORE roads — with a 


day at Niagara Falls —as arranged wit 


Raymond and Whitcomb, the greatest of excursionists. 
Ten days of the best of everything. 


For particulars address 


300 Washington Street, 
3 Somerset Street, 


A. E. WINSHIP, 
| Boston. 





Ninth 


Annual 


Edition. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Including 


For School Year 1893-94, 


THE GeogrAPHIcAL NEws OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Swuft. Schools, Pawtucket, R. T. 


Price, 50 cts. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 


has yet been published. 


Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of ‘‘ Geographical News of the 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred between 


August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. 


Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 


Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers, 


Address 


Price, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 





JourwAL oF Epucarion, 


Four Months 


from Sept 1, ’93, to January 1, 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


04, 


In order to introduce the JouRNAL OF EpucaTIOn to teachers not 


taking the paper, we make the above 


special offer, believing that at the «| 


of the four months they will become permanent subscribers. 
Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each, will rece! 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIO 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
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schools of Augusta: A. H. Brainard, recently 
principal of the Hallowell High School, as prin- 
cipal of the Cony High School, and Mr. Cook of 
the Oldtown High School as sub-principal at the 
Cony High School; Geo. W. Chamberlain, re- 
cently principal of Church Street School, Calais, 
as the principal of the Wm. R. Smith School, with 
Miss Raby Clark of Bridgewater Normal School as 
first assistant. Miss Henrietta Roberts of Hallo. 
well becomes teacher in the primary grade. 
Meetings have been appointed to be held in 
October at the following times and places: 6-7, 
Kast Somerset, Pittefield; 10-11, Somerset and 
Madison; 13-14, Waldo and Liberty; 17-18, 
Washington and Eastport ; 20-21, Aroostook and 
Houlton; 24-25, W. Oxford and Brownfield. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Prof. W. W. Pendergast, formerly a teacher 
in the Durham high school, has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruction for Min- 
nesota. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The board of education will hold teachers’ in- 
stitutes at Lowell, October 7; Holliston, 10; Taun- 
ton, 9; Great Barrington, 10; Springfield, 11; 
Pittsfield, 12 and 13. The institutes are exciting 
more than usual interest this fall. They sre at- 
tended not only by the teachers of the public 
schools, but by euperintendents and school com- 
naittees, 

Secretary Dickinson has been holding his 
instractive institutes in Leominster, Fairhaven, 
Stoughton, Norwood, and West Springfield. 

The town and district superintendenta’ association 
of Massachusetts held its fifteenth meeting Sept. 
30, at Springfield, with a full attendance—forty— 
and Pres. E. P. Barker in the chair. The fore- 
noon session was devoted to discussing the ‘‘ Enrich- 
ment of the Grammar School Course,’’ by Super- 
intendents Pease, Parkinson, and Small. At the 
afternoon session, Supt. T. M. Balliet of Spring- 
field ably presented the subject, ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Primary Arithmetic.’”’ The association passed 
a resolation asking that a change be made in the 
present school laws, and especially the law per- 
taining to compulsory aitendance. A committee 
was appointed to bring this matter before the leg- 
islature. 

Boston evening schools opened Sept. 25, offering 
both an elementary and high school course of in- 
struction. The high schools are held at the En- 
glish High School building on Montgomery street, 
at the Charlestown High School, and at the Ly- 
man School building in East Boston. 

A School Committees’ and School Superintend- 
enta’ Inetitate will be held under the direction of 
the state board of education in Springfield, Ost. 
11. A good program, with prominent speakers, 
is issued. 

The Lowell High School, has an attendance 
of 590 against 485 last year; the Edson School 
also is fall, with an attendance equal to that of 
last year. 

Worcester reports last year’s high water mark 
of attendance passed and atill more scholars com- 
ing, the rolie showing a total of 15,238 out of a 
school population of 16,538. 

The Adams Teachers’ Association have elected 
the following officers: President, Miss Carrie L. 
Carnes; treasurer, Miss Nellie McNalty; secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Thompson; chairman of execu- 
tive committee, C. H. Howe. 

The latest returns from Worcester show there 
are 1,115 pupils in the two high schools. 

The new high school building at Everett was 
recently dedicated. The program included music 
by a special chorus and addresses by Mayor Evans, 
H. A. Tenney, chairman of the school board, and 
Samuel Freeman of the building committee. The 
building is a fine structure of brick with stone 
trimming, three stories high, having a seating ca- 
pacity of 800. 

A farewell reception tendered Supt. C. E. Mel- 
eney by the Somerviile Teachers’ Association, was 
an enjoyable occasion. Besides honoring their de- 
psrting saperintendent the educational workers and 
friends gathered to welcome Superintendent South- 
worth with assurances of their hearty support. 
Music and addresses were featares of the evening. 
As a final word, Superintendent Meleney said : 
** Somerville has done better for its schools than 
any city in New England io proportion to its 
means, and better than many cities in respect to 
salaries. It has made ite chief business the edaca- 
tion of the children.”’ 

Miss Josie A. Davis has resumed, at an increased 
salary, her duties as instructor of Latin in the 
Newton High School. 

Worcester Academy at its successful opening of 
the fall term found itself metamorphosed by the 
improvements and additions made in buildings 
and grounds. Dr. J. B. Fitzgerald has been en- 
gaged as physical instructor in the gymnasiam. 

Edgar R. Downs, for the last seven years prin- 
cipal of the South Weymouth High School, has 
just entered upon the duties of the professorship 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex- 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cuie you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects. 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Addess Dr. KILMER & Co., South Bend, Ind. 








THE Teachers Co Operative Association of 
Chicago has been asked by the Board of Regents 
to find a man for the principalship of the State 
Normal School. Position to be filled before Sep- 
tember, 1894. Only a ripe, echolarly, succeesfal 
edueaior need apply. Address Orville Brewer, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





of Latin and Greek in the North Side High School, 
Denver, Col. 

Howard Seminary, at West Bridgewater, opened 
auspicioualy this year, with thirty pupils. Several 
improvements have been added the past vacation. 

Principal W. R. Tyler, who succeeds Dr. Wm. 
Everett at Adams Academy, is in every way 
worthy to sustain the high standard set for that 
institution by De. Everett. 

The principal of the Cambridge Evening High 
School is Joseph A. Coolidge. 

Haverhill has been doing some excellent repairs 
in the reconstruction of old school buildings. 

Miss Marcia P. Brown, formerly priucipal of 
the Maplewood echool, Melden, after five years 
residence in Brazil as principal of the teachers’ 
training school at San Paula. has returned home, 
having been detailed by the Brazilian government 
to examine the school exhibition as the World’s Fair 
and to thoroughly inquire into the school sytems 
of the United States, Germany, France, and Port- 
ugal. Tne purpose of this government is to make 
the schools of the state of San Paula equal the 
best in the educational world. 

Miss Mary E. Danforth of Dedham Center has 
accepted a position of supervisor of art and draw- 
ing iv the schools of Huntington, Pa. Miss Danforth 
is a graduate of the Dedham schools and the Bos- 
ton Normal Art School. 

J. H. Blanchard was recently elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Waterville. 

The position of the headmaster of the Boston 
English High, in the absence of the regular head- 
master, Francis A. Waterhouse, is being filled by 
Senior-master Babson. Mr. Waterhouse is sbroad 
for a year. 

Francis J. Heavens of Wallingford, Conn., has 
been recommended by the board for the Parker 
School principalship, New Bedford. 

Emmet L. Merritt of Cornell University has 
been secured as instructor in the natural sciences | 
of Hoosick Falls High School. 

Athol complains of the crowded condition of 


Warren School. A large attendance was had of 
many who recalied the pleasant remembrances of 


the past. 

The Brookfield High School has adopted the one 
session system, the hours being from 8 to 12:30 
p.m. The total attendance is 36, 

Warrea R. Bowen of Salem has been appointed 
principal of the schools of Hyannis. 

Seldom is a teacher privileged to have put ur- 
der his care a pupil whose father was also under 
his instruction. Thirty-four years ago Lieutenant 
Boynton of South Boston was placed by his mother 
under the tuition of Principal A. G. Ham of the 
Thos. N. Hart school; at the opening of the pres- 
ent school year Lientenant Boynton brought his 
son to receive instruction from his boyhood teacher. 

Beverly bas not only increased the salary of 
many of its teachers, but is giving a free training 
to its hgh school graduates who desire to teach. 
The reeult is gratifying in better work from the 
school. 

Mrs. William F. Brackett of Boston was recently 
elected principal of the Haverhill training school, 
at a salary of $1200. Mies Fiorence Steveneon of 
Roxbury will have charge of the cooking school. 

There are over 325 pupils in the Salem High 
School. It is a question whether the work of the 
school year can be accomplished with the namber 
of teachers now employed, or whether additions to 
the teaching force are necessary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Townsend Industrial school at Newport 
will be completed beforelong. Itisa substantial, 
commodious building, and will be an important 
addition to the educational institutions of thie city. 
Superintendent Baker’s last report gives the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled as 1870, attending 1784, and 
a high schools enrollment of 144. 

Miss Cara Staples has been appointed assistant 
teacher in the Clinton school, Woonsocket. 

Art will be taught in the Providence schools 
with more advanced methods and extended through- 





her schools, Active measures are being taken to 
remedy this, and while the new buildings are being | 
prepared the academy of music will be turned into | 
a schoolroom. 

Cushing Academy, at Ashburnham, will have 
completed by November a handsome main build- 
ing, costing $100,000 to replace the old academy 
burnt last January. 

Miss Mary A. Pratt and Miss Carrie E. Strong 
were recently elected to positions in the Somerville 
High School. There are 7,290 in attendance at 
the public schoole. The high school has the larg- 
est namber— 623. 

Lynn school figares show a decrease in the per- 
centage of attendances in the lower grades. The 
cause is attributed to business depression. 

Prin. H. B. Knox of the Palmer High School 
has resigned ; his successor remains to be chosen. 

The resignation of Mrs. Jalia M. Dawey as prin- 
cipal of the Lowell Training School has Jeft Miss 
Keyes as acting principal until a successor is ap- 
pointed. 

Newton School Committee has appropriated a 
eum of $145,301 for current expenses. 

Ata recent meeting at the Marlboro Wayside 
Inn, an organization was effected of those who} 
thirty years or more ago attended the famous 











THE Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of 
Chicago is asked to fiad a Director of Masic for a 
large city, to begin January 1, 1894. Salary, 
$1,200. Mast have experience as director in the 
Pablic Schools. Write to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


} 








; school. 


out the grammar schools. Miss White, the in- 
atructor, has returned from abroad with a wide 
collection of photographs, casts, and models. 
Providence easily siands in the foremost ranks 
in the equipment of its new manual training high 
school building. $125,000 was spent ia its prepa- 
ration, work rooms, machiaery, lecture and recita- 


‘tion halls, with the most recent equipmente and 


machinery, making this school a model of its kind. 
CONNECTICUT. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at New Britain, October 20 “ The Real and the 
Ideal in Education’’ will ba discassed by James 
McAllister of Philadelphia. Conferences will be 
held under the following leaders: Prin. F A. 
Bagnall, St: fford Springs, the primary; Prin. 
Chas. A. Tucker, Norwalk, the intermediate ; 
Sapt. E. H. Forbes, Torrington, the grammar; 
Prin. F. H. Bede, Willimantic, the high school 
A study the state normal model schools will be 
made by the convention. 

In the last report of the cOmmissioners of the 
state school fund are tables giving the number of 
of children of echool age in each town and the num- 
ber of school diatric's into which each town is di- 
vided. In the 167 towns of the state there are 
1,414 districts and 164053 chiliren attending 
This is an average of only 116 pupils in 
each district, in spite of the fact that the districts 
in 29 of the large towns of the state have been 
consolidated. 

Priocipal Beede of the Willimantic High School 
has been appointed a member of the Hartford 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER! 





The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND 


THE 


Journal of Edtueation 


Both for $3 


50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be far- 


nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it pu 


t in the most perfect magazine printing plant 


in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you! 
EE ETT TN AL DE I OIE TN ae IT Hilal 





Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY | 


over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 


23 CENTS! 


We will send you THz CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 


regular contributors of any existing periodical 


BOTH FOR ONLY 


This offer is open to both new and old sub 


sent with each order. 
Address 


, and the weekly JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


$3.50 A YEAR! 


scribers. The full amount ($3.50) must be 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


board of school visitors, in place of Prof. A. B. 
Morrill, who bas gone to New Haven. Superin- 
tendent Forbes of Torrington, who will have 
charge of the grammar department, was formerly 
principal of the West Middle Schocl. 

Esther C. Perry has assumed the principalship 
of the West Middle School, Hartford. 

Miss Annie E Park of the Norwich Free 
Acad my, class of ’93 will assist in Rocm 1 of the 
W< quonnoe school, Taftville, this year, 

New Britain finds ber school population increas- 
ing more rapidly than her building capacity. Es- 
pecially is this so in the primary grades. 

New Hartford has engaged Edgar H. Lane of 
Killingworth for principal of the high school. 

The fall term of the Deep River Union School 
began Wedoesday, Sept. 6, with Frederick M. 
Hanchett of New Milford as principal. The as- 
sistants are Misses Hattie O. Emmons, Sula A. 
Shailer, Josephine Daniels, Eaa A. Hanchett, and 
Jenny C. Stephens. 

George Booth, instructor in the commercial 
department of New Haven High School, has 
called attention to the grave need of good pen- 
mansbip in the schoole. Under Mr. Booth’s ex- 
cellent tuition the schools of this city are improv- 
ing rapidly. 








CHOCOLATE 


~*|not more used in 

. ; ‘ 
>» America? 
(4) 1st. People do 
;not know how to 
eer ey properly prepare it. 
2d. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 


machic debilities and are not in the 
true sense stimulants. 



























Cocoa and ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
Chocolate} CH oco LAT 
ARE NO MORE TO MENIER 
BB . oad re ae Annual Sales Exceed 93 MILLION LOB. 
OTHER THAN SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, NY. 








Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

cA pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — Zhe 
Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,)—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 





A CARD. 

We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 


duce to our patrons 


HIKkAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, 





Normal Graduates 
In great d+ mane at this Office. 
Now its the vime to register f or good 
positions constantly offered. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N.E Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset Bt.. Boston 





s 
The N.E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 

Is open for business from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
pation, are constantly coming ip, are always have 
prompt attention. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


- ° | ° t 

Specialists 

In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 

ing, Mathematics, and Sciences. will 

find It for their interest to register, 

at once, with the 

NEW ENGLAND 
BURKAU OF EDUCATION. 

Forms and circulars sent free, 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Romerset Rt.. Roston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New England city, a male 


teacher of Shorthand (Ben, Pitman System pre- 
f-rred), and to assist in teaching Book keeping and 


Business Forms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Fdueation. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s aubecription free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





(00 BONGS fora 2 ot. stamp. HOMs # YOUTH, Oadis,0. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Shakespeare’s England . Winter Macmillan & Co, New York 2 00 
St. Rartholomew’s Eve Henty Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
A Jacobite Exile . A , , Henty és a 6 1 50 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers Stevenson ts 3 * 1 25 
Letters to Dead Authors " i lang “ ss “ 1 25 
With Thackeray in America ‘ ; Crowe " as ” 2 00 
Outlines of Rhetoric Embodied in Rules Genung Ginn & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks . ° Adams Houxzbton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 5 00 
Henry Ward Beecher . F . , Barrows Funk & Wagualls, New York 1 50 
Humanics, Comments, Aphorisms, and Essays White * és wi 1 00 
The Revolt of the Brutes ° é ° Kirk Chas. T. Dillingham, N Y 50 
Our Great West ‘ ; . . Ralph Harper & Bros, - 2 50 
The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia Gilman T. ¥. Crowell & Co, ‘“ 1 25 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers . : Boltoa “ “ “ 1 50 
The Philoctetes of Sophocles . Pierrepont Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Bost. 1 00 
Peter the Great ° ‘ ° Motley Maynard, Merrill & Co, N Y 

The Book ofthe Fair. (PartIII) . The Bancroft Co, Chicago 1 00 
Minimum French Grammar ° Joynes 80 


Henry Holt, New York 





| 


| 





PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


QUEEN & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
have a remarkably efficient Electrical Machine in 
their ‘‘ Triple-plate ’’ type which has been used in 
laboratory work with great success for eeveral 
years. It is radically different from the orthordox 
Toepler- Holtz form, having one stationary and two 
revolving plates and aleo a special discharge 
electrode. The action of the third plate ia to col- 
lect what electricity escapes from the back of the 
stationary plate and also to generate. The pat- 
ented electrode is a vulcanite disc 2 inches in di- 
ameter, attached to a brass plate with an air space 
between. The effect of these important moditica- 
tions is to greatly increase the length of spark, the 
rapidity of discharge, and the certainty of action. 

A customer in Seattle Wash., wrote them some 
time since regarding a machine with 124 inch re- 
volving plates : 

** Tt arrived in the midst of the usual drenching 
rain of this place and season, and I set it up in a 
very damp place which happened to be the only 
available one, but in spite of these unfavorable 
conditions, I succeeded after a few minor adjast 
ments in raising the epark to five inches by exact 
measurement, and these could be obtained at the 
rate of about 12 per minute with moderate working. 
I consider the little machine a triumph.” 


Science teachers who want a generator that can 
be absolutely relied upon, should correspond with 
the makers and ask them for descriptive circu- 

280. 





EVERYBODY who has heard of Lord & Thomas’ 
great Chicago advertising agency knows their 
motto—‘‘Advertise Judiciously.’’ Many are the 
novel ways in which they impress these two words 
upon the public. Their latest plan is to distribute 
thousands of rales for measuring advertising space 
which bear this legend and the compliments of the 
firm. Any general advertiser can secure one of 
these convenient little articles by writing for it. 

THE Boston Epileptic, Paralytic, and Nervine 
Institute, whose advertisement appears in another 
column, has been removed from 208 Tremont St., 
to No. 19 Chester Park, Boston. ‘This is claimed 
owe only institution of its kind in the United 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
at oe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


t. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

Lyre per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





A NEW THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
LINE 


From Chicago to Seattle, via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul and Great Northern Rail- 
way, has been established, and first-clasa sleeping 
cars will hereafter run daily from Chicago at 10.30 
p-m., ariving at Seattle 11.30 p.m., fourth day. 


This is undoubtedly the best route to reach the 
North Pacific Coast. 

For time tables, maps, and other information 
apply to the nearest ticket agent, or address C. A 
Brown, New England Pass. Agent, 210 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


Ir Pays TO BE HEALTHY.—A large number 
of the best and most successful teachers in the land 
find, in spite of exercising the greatest possible 
care in the matter of food, recreation, etc., that 
their health is declining under the constant strain 
and care of the school room, and they absolutely 
need a change of occupation to keep from breaking 
down entirely. Is this the trouble with you? If 
so, then write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va., and let them lay before you a plan for the 
improvement of your health, for building yourself 
up financially as well as physically. 


— It has become popular to abuse the pen-shun 
agent. Perhaps he would not shun the pen if it 
was one of Ksterbrook’s delightfully pleasant 
writers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Cora: Was it alove match? Mable: Well, 
as her money paid his debts, and kept him ont of 
jail, I should say it wae rather a safety match. 





— I suffered from a severe cold in my head for 
months and conid get no relief. Was advised to 
use Elys Cream Balm. It has worked like magic 
ia its cure. 
the Balm one week, and I believe it is the best 
remedy known.— Samuel J Harris, Wholesale 
Grocer, 119 Front St., New York. 


Tommy: There’s a girl at our school, mamma, 
thev cali Postscript. Can you guess why ? 

Mamma; No, dear. 

Tommy: Because her name is Adaline Moore. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHine SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
sures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
xenta a bottle. 

— A broker, whose mind was full of stock quo- 
tations, was asked a few days since how old his 
father was. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, abstractedly, ‘‘ the 
old gentleman is quoted at eighty, but there is 
every prospect he will reach par.’’ 





—I was a sufferer from catarrh for fifteen 
years, with distressing pain over my eyes. I used 
Ely’s Cream Balm with gratifying results, Am 
apparently cured.—Z C. Warner, Ratland, Vt. 

—Teacher: “ Eleven years old? You are very 
small for your age.’’ 

Little Girl: ‘* Yea’m; we have always lived in 
a flat.’’ 


CocoA is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 
much fissh-forming matter as beef.’’? Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent procesees, 
alkalies or dyes in their manufacture. 


I am free from my cold after using’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—Eleetricity at the World’s Fair opens the Oc- 
tober Popular Science Monthly. The sabject 
which is most fascinating is ably treated by Mr. 
Charles M. Lungren. A less pictureeque subject, 
though one of more general concern is chosen by 
Mr. Frederik Fernald, who describes the exhibits 
relating to the daily life and labors of the home 
ander the title ‘* Household Arts at the World’s 
Fair.”” An account of the system of caring for 
the insane recently adopted by the State of New 
York is given by Dr. Andrew Macfarlane, together 
with eome suggestions for improved care of curable 
patients. A fally illustrated article, by Henry L. 
Clarke, describes ‘‘A Characteristic Southwestern 
Plant Group,” embracing those monarchs of the 
American desert, the agaves (century plants), 
cacti and yuccas. Illustrations are need also by 
John C. Branner in describing ‘‘ The Lip and Ear 
Ornaments of the Botocudus. ‘‘ In Criminal Fes- 
tivals,’’? M. Guillaume Ferrero telle how murder, 
cannibalism, ete., persist in tribal observances long 
after their general practice has been given up. 
Prof. James McK. Cattell writes on ‘‘ The Pro- 
gresa of Psyvhology,’’ and foretells eome of the 
practical applications of thisacience. ‘ The Prob- 
lem of Colored Audition’’ is treated by M. Alfred 
Binet. ‘‘Some Characteristics of Northwestern 
Indians’’ and a sketch of Werner von Siemens 
complete the body of the magazine. In the Edi- 
tor’s Table the subjects considered are pernicio..s 
charities, the American Association meeting, and 
the new Index to the first forty volames of the 
monthly. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5a 
year. 


— The October Forum is filled with articles of 
absorbing popular interest, which keep well abreast 
with the current educational thought. David A 
Wells contributes an important paper on ‘‘ The 
Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies,’’ throw- 
ing light into the dark corners of the silver prob- 
lem. Dr. Carl Peters writes of the ‘‘ Prospects of 
Africa’s Settlement by Whites’; ‘‘In Literary 
Emancipation of the West’? Hamlin Garland dis- 
putes in favor of Chicago the claims of Boston and 
New York to literary supremacy; Isaac L Rice 
contributes a timely paper on ‘‘ Public Business 
and the Right to Steal’?; Edward S. Holden, 
Director of Lick Observatory, tells some startling 
news about ‘‘ The Wonderful New Star of 1892’; 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, in ‘‘ Cheaper Living and 
the Rise of Wages,’’ shows how wages have been 
steadily increased and living expenses diminished 
in the last half century. “Is the West Socialis- 
tic ?’’ is a vital question answered by Frank B. 
Tracy of Omaha in ‘* Rise and Doom of the Popu- 
list Party,’’ and by Charles S Gleed in ‘‘ The 
True Significance of Western Unrest.’ There 
are other articles as timely and instructive. New 
York: The Forum Pab. Co. Terma, $5.00 a year. 


— The frontispice of The Chautauquan is an ex- 
cellent portrait of Washington Irving; it accom- 
panies a fully appreciative article on Irving, by the 
Rev. W. W. Gist. The opening article of the 


number is a richly illustrated one on ‘‘ Village 
Life in Norway,’’ by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; Pras. 
John H, Finley considers ‘American Charity 
Movements’’; Col. G. Goiran, an Italian, writes 





PLEASANT TO THE TASTE 
pleasant in the taking, pleas. 
ant in their action—but yp. 
rivaled in their results. That 
fairly describes Dr. Pierce’, 
Pleasant Pellets. In every 
disorder of the liver, stomac}; 
and bowels, they give a lasting 
~~. om P 
or JDillousness, Jaundic 

Indigestion, Constipation. Di’ 
ziness, Sour Stomach, and 
Sick or Bilious Headaches 
‘they are the natural remedy’ 
They’re tiny, sugar - coated 
granules, scarcely larger than 
mustard seeds—a compound of 
refined and concentrated vegetable extracts, 
Put up in sealed vials, always fresh and re- 
liable; a convenient vest-pocket remedy. 

They’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, in 
every case, or your money is returned. 









Any experimenting with Catarrh in the 
Head is dangerous. Serious troubles result 
from its being driven to the throat and lunes. 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, by its mild, 
soothing, cleansing, and healing properties, 
completely and permanently cures the very 
worst cases. Its proprietors offer $500 ré- 
ward for any incurable case, 








of ‘‘ The Army and Navy of Italy’’; Dr. Alber: 
Bushnell Hart gives some excellent hints on ‘' How 
to Study History’’; a series of scientific articles 
by eminent experts is begun by Pree. J. G. Schur 
man of Cornell University, who anawere the ques 
tion, ‘‘ What is Philosophy ?’’ Elizabeth Stuart 
Ward has a story complete in one number entitled, 
“A Point of Order.’’ It is fully up to her high 
standard, and is in every way delightful. Cyrus 
C. Adams tella ‘‘ What is Lift to Explore’’: 
Bishop John H. Vincent takes his readers from 
Bremen to Christiania, fine illustrations accom- 
panying the text; an attractive artic!s by Kugene 
Didier also is illustrated, and gives a bright de 
scription of Lansdowne House of London; the 
Rev Dr. H. L. Wayland answers the question, 
‘* What Maker a Baptist ?’’ Ignatius I. Murphy 
tella of ‘‘ The Value of Maiza as Human Focd’’: 
** Machinery at the World's Faic”’ is touched 
upon by Albert Waters; the department of the 
Woman’s Council Table and the editorial and C 
L S§S. C, departments are all brimful of interest. 


—In the October Californian both sides of th: 
Pacific Coast have their interests represented ; for 
aside from the usual large amount of space given 
to the states west of the Rockies, Mrs. Helen 
Gregory-Flesher contributes an instructive account 
of ‘‘The Professional Beauties of Japan’ 
**Around the Garden of the Gods,’’ by J. J. Peat- 
field, is a vivid description of the fam us scenic 
park, the first discovery of Pike’s Peak, and the 
subsequent explorations and settlements of the 
vicinity. The pathetic legend of ‘‘The Wild 
Woman of San Nicholas Island’’ is told by James 
M. Gibbons. The advantages of California as a 
health resort are set forth by Dr. P. C. Remon- 
diao; while persons interested in sporting and 
hunting will find Mr. George Macdonugal’s ac- 
count of the sportsman’s companion, ‘*' Tiie Derr 
Hound in America,’’ quite to their taste. The 
cosmopolitan character of the magazine is sustained 
by a graceful descriptive sketch of the bistorc 
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Author of 


chosen naturally. 
no special directions. 


work, or as drawing cards, 


1. Things seen at home: 


No 


VII, and VIII. 


2 


The Animal Kingdom : 


wm Bb 
° ° 





CHALK MARKS 
BLACKBOARD. 


DRAWN 


D. R. AU 


“Drawing Simplified,” 





Price, 20 cents. 





A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the 
most simple manner, drawn with the least number of lines 
to express the idea, and in such a manner that 
attempt is made to reproduce them the right way will be 
The drawings are so simple as to need 
They 
been eliminated from them entirely. 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language and busy 


The cards are divided as follows: 
Cards I, II, and III. 


Things seen outside the schoolroom: Cards IV, V, VI, 


The Vegetable Kingdom : 
Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 


Things seen about people: 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





THE 


BY 
GSBURG, 


if an 


are axioms. Perspective has 


The drawings may 


Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 


Cards XVII and XVIII. 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Semses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is apaied into each nostril and is agreeable 
Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cts, 


KLY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. New Yer™ 


Clearance Sale of Books. 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room tv! 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named 
Pub’s Ou 
Price. Price 

$100 $ 

1 00 


CATARRH 








Wordsworth’s Poems. 
Scott’s Marmion. 
Burns’ Poems. “re 
Kirke White — Southey. e 
Goldsmith’s Pvems. i 
Keats’ Poems = 
Suplée’s Trench on Words. Cloth. 1 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 2v. cl. 2 
The Pleasures of Life— Lubbock. Cl D 
The Dictionary of Ed’ct’l Instruction Cl 1 25 
Three Pronunciations of Latin—Fisher. Cl. .6° 
Free Schools of the U. 8 —Adams. Cl. 1.50 
Rand McNally Stand. Atlas of the World. 4.50 
Seguin on Education. Cl. 10 
Note Book—U.8. History. Paper, 50 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 
Dictation. : ‘ - 1.00 
New York Question Book. ° : 2.50 
Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 
Manual of Physical Quiture for Public 
Schools—Liebold. ° ‘ : 


Books sent by mail postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU. 


H alf, russia. 


1.00 
1.00 
1 00 
1.00 
50 1 


30 


,60 





8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





italian town of ‘‘ Fiesole,’”’ by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. ‘The political and national interests are at- 
tended to in an article by R. H. McDonald, Jr., 
on ‘“* The Fature of the Republican Party,” and 
in an able history of the currency question by E. 
R. Endres. Lieutenant Fletcher and Rosalie A. 
kx aell contribute the fiction of the number. New 
Y ck City: Californian Illustrated Magezine. 


— The first of a series, by Edwin Lord Weeks, 
describing the journey across Persia, which he 
took last year with Theodore Child, is a notable 
feature of the current iasue of Harper’s Magazine. 
Col. T. A. Dodge of the U.S Army writes of 


the Arabian horee at hie highest estate in his 
Syrian home; Richard Harding Davis describes 
‘ Undergraduate Life at Oxford,’’ showing some 
of its lighter aspects, accompanied by character- 
istic illastratiors; Dr. Henry VanDyke writes of 
The Childhood of Jesus,’ in an article illustrated 
by famous paintings; Mr. Charles Roper writes 
on ‘* Witcheraft and Superstition in Norfolk.” 
‘Oar National Game-bird,”’ the quail, finds a 
biographer in Charles D. Lanier, who describes 
qaail shooting at its best. An article of esvecial 
t:melisess is ** The Manifest Destiny of the Uaited 
States,’’ by Hon. Carl Schurz. The fiction of the 
October number includes the concluding chapters 
of Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ Horace Chase’’ and a liberal 
installment of ‘‘ The Handsome Humes,’’ which is 
approaching its climax and conclusion. Mr. Fran- 
cis Dana contributes an amusing sketch, ‘‘A Pirate 
in Petticoata,’’ and the Editor’s D-awer containing 
bright verses, anecdotes, and illustrations, is intro- 
daced by a short story by Thomas Nelson Page, 
entitled “‘ He Knew What Was Dae to the Court.’’ 


—Thbhe Century Co. has bought well nigh the 
complete literary ‘‘ out-put’’ of Mark Twain dar- 
ing his year of residence abroad, and both The 
Century and St. Nicholas will have serial stories by 
this popular humorist among the attractions of the 
new year. For The Century he has written a 
novel which is said to abound with humorous and 
dramatic incident, and in some chapters to ba a 
revelation of tragic power. Its plot includes a 
most ingenious employment of science in the de- 
tection of crime. It is called ‘‘ Pad’n’head Wil- 
son,’’ and like “‘ Hackleberry Finn’’ and ‘‘ Tom 
Sawyer,’’ is a etory of a Miesisippi steamboat town. 
For the readers of St. Nicholas he has written 
‘* Tom Sawyer Abroad,”’ being the adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, accompanied bv Hackleberry Finn 
and the negro ‘‘ Jim,’ in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
—which is not reached in the ordinary way, bat 
accidentally, as it were, in a flying-machine. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Magazine, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
‘year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

St. Nicholas, for October; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Century Magazine, for October; terms, $4 00 
a year. New York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, for October; terms, $5 00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. . 

Cassell’s Magazine, for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Godey’s, for October; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: 21 Park Row. ss 

Home and Country, for Seotember; terms, $2 50 a 
year. New York: Joseph W. Kay. 

The Homiletic Review, for October: terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Komancee, for October; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 

Popular Astronomy, for September; terms, $2 50 
ayear. Northfield, Minn. 

The Atlantic Monthiy, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest graae 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 











COLLEGES. 


Bostox ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(Vy 48s: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ton. 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















Sts NORMAL 80HOOL, 
. FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principai. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S'Wor both senen, Pee mal 
principal, 





eo 


ogues, th 
A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 
S48 NORMAL SOHOOL Mass. 

For Ladies only. ye address the 
Principal, D. B. Haasan, Ph.D. 
Gt4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sexes. 


For Oatalogues address 
J. G@. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


Saou uaeniineme 


Teachers’ Agencies. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Coli 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools lly recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 





and 
O68, 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE. 
150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED TEACHERS. 


We are in 
direct com- 
munication 
lok with every 
: school board 
~~ 7 in the Unitea 
T— LAAs peppa We 
—=-= . have thous- 
— ands of pla- 
= ‘ ces to fill— 
> Fast, West, 
q North,South 
No registia 


tion fee—and absolutely no commissions charged. 
If youare oven fora better place write at once to 


4PneE AMERICAN Milwaukee 
School Board Journal — wis. 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BURERAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted. }'St*vonts, mo. irra Yuan’ 

























The Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATENTED.) 





At the end of the month or year, if it is desired to make a volame of the papers, they are bound 
lid by passing a twine through the eyes in the piercing pins, without distur! ing the order 
Then withdraw the need'es, cut the twine and tie the three knots, which binds the 
papers compactly for labeling and filing away for future refereace. 

Price, 75 cts. 
f all expense, to any subscriber of the Journal of Education, who will send us ONE new yearly 


of the papers. 
The File is finished in antique copper. 


cash su bscription. 
Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





The Andrews File. 


oo Csi oa J 











A new device for holding current news- 
papers. Very convenient in reading room, 
schoolroom, or home library. 

It is made entirely of metal and is there- 
fore very cleanly. It is strong, light, 
smooth, and agreeable to handle. It re- 
ceives the papers readily and holds them 
firmly. 

The File consists of three principal 
parts. The main bar and ends are in one 
piece, and the three steel pins for piercing 
the papers are headed into it. The middle 
bar moves loosely on the pins and the ends 
of the main bar. The closing bar is the top 
one inthe cut. The springs are riveted 
to this, and play upon the middle bar to 
hold down the papers. In putting in or 
taking out the papers the closing and mid 
dle bars are removed. This is done in an 
instant. 


We will send one of these Files, free 


Leachers’ Agencies. 


NO misapprehension need be feared in dealing with this Agency. Weare explicit in dealing both with teachers 
and with school officers, and each knows just what to expect. On Sept. 8 a western superintendent wrote: 
“I want ap $800 teacher for high school ess s art,and will pay that to her next year, but this year can give cnly 
#650 for four-fifths time. Cau you fill the bill?” We replied; “ Here is a lady w"° came to us fresh from colleve, 
and has s:cured both her two positions through vs. She began at $400, and got last year 8650. She is worth $8°0 
and ought to have it, but she registered MISAPPREHENSION will probablyjaoply.”” She did apply, of course 
late this year, !s without a position, and at the $650 offered; but the superintendent 
feared she would not come for that, a: d as he wes in a hurry engaged an inferior teacher rather than wait for 
corresoondesce. He writes now that he regrets this, and will put@more confidence in vs next time. We do not 
recommend teachers promiscuously. We find out whether they will fit and whether they will go FEARED 
before we recommend them, and we try to make sare no disappointment need be........ eecccscece 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pas gains a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Smith’s Mills, N. ¥Y., August 23, 1893. 
Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,— 
Dear Friend : 











During my four years’ mem- 
bership in your agency I have had my salary advanced from 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to your valuable 
assistance. You have pleased me every time. Thanking you 
for your past favors, and trusting that I shall be able to merit 
your confidence in the future, 

I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St.,; 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee) Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 

Now is the time to register. Send stamp for. Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

















EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Myr. 


REMBMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


K a R R & I U y § S 0 0 Ki Charge no advance registration fee, but de 
pend on results, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053 


Union School Bureau | seeds hRsist,| 2 W. Mth St, New York 
S. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, iiateriti'trom omers. ‘it seeks the cooper: 


ation of those who employ teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 
after and solicits the enrolime t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principais, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency as a directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cancies, bor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuzh the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement cf age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enroliment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 














THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ocd ses wittan t Gaal = C. B. RUGGLES & CO. P* eso Be 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 








Premium List—JouRwa of Eoucarion 


PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons, . ° . $1.00] Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Manual of Object Teaching, 1,26 , Palmer’s Science of Education, ° ° e 1.00 
Day’s Science of Education, . e . ° 72 Payne’s School Supervision, e ° ° « 1.00 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, i» & + Oe Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.25 
Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50/ Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . ° - 90 





Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . ‘ 60 | Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, ° e ° 1.20 
History of Pedagogy, . ii io . e 60 Elementary Instruction, ° ° e eo 1.80 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00; Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 
Primary Methods, ° ° e ° ° 60 Graded Didactics, Vol. 1... ° ° ° 60 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, ° 85 Graded Didactics, Vol. Il, ° ° e - 60 


How to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . + 1.00|Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, - P 1.20 Method of Teaching, ° ° ° ° - 1.00 
Ogden’s Science of Education, ° ° ° 1.00| White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. e 1.00 
Art of Teaching, . oe. 4 ° ° . 1.00| Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 











Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Fournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Of the Requirements in English ~ 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE NEW ENGLAND AND MOST OTHER 


AMERICAN COLLEGES, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY 


1000 Questions, Oc. 


Trade Mark,‘ 8. T. A.” 


Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, 


For Mental Arithmetic Work and Oral 
Practice, ‘ ‘ : . . $2.00 


Key, 50c. 
Series of Examination Papers in actual 
us; during five years past. 
W. B. BARIGSON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


subject to approval | BLACKBOARDS, BOOKS. 





PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: FOR THE YEARS 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Riverside Literature Series, 1900 
No. 2. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid 


Emerson’s Essay: The Amevican Scholar. 
ries, No. 42. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. Riverside Literature Series, No. 1. 
cents, postpaid. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Vemice. 
Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Modern Classics, Vol. 18. 40 cents. postpaid. 

Rolfe’s Edition, 53 cents, postpaid. 

Rolfe's Edition. 53 cents, postpaid. 

Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. Salem Edition. 34 cents, postpaid. 

Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. Salem Edition. 2514¢. postpaid 


1893 1899 


Riverside Literature Se- 1893 1894 


Paper, 15 1896 1897 1898 


1894 to 1900 
inclusive 


1895 1896 


Riverside Literature Series, No, 55. 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 56. 1900 


1899 1900 
1897 1898 
1899 1900 
1898 
1900 


1898 
1893 
1894 
1897 
1899 


Scott’s Marmion. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. 


Physical ,Culture. 


Every school some day will adopt Physical Culture 


All teachers should post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 


Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cents, 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
PRINTERS’ HOUSE, 


Box A L, a Columbus, O. 





Milton’s L’Allegro, {1 Penseroso, and Macaulay’s Essay on Miltom. 1895 1896 
Modern Classics, Vol. 17. 40 cents, postpaid. 
Scott’s Abbot, '94—’95; Ivanhoe, 93; Woodstock, ’93; Old Mortality, ’99; 


Quentin Darward, 1900. Library Editions. 85 cents each, postpaid. 





Most of the material is published also in various other editions which are described in 
the Publishers’ Portrait Catalogue. 


The prices given above are the teachers’ prices. 
copies of the same book are ordered at the same time for class use. 


HoucHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street. NEW YORK: 11 E, 
CHICAGO: 28 Lakeside Building. 


By Note-- Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TurtTs and H. £. HOLT. 


Special rates are given when ten or more 


BOSTON : i7th St. 





ECONOMIC COPY BOOKS. 


With movable copies. uorigbt slant, in 3 Nos. 
96 cts. per dozen. 


NEW SCRIPT PRIMER. 


For beginners; in pure script. Transition to print. 
Sample copy, 30 cents. 


Catalogue on application. 


POTTER & PUTNAM, 44 E. 14th St., New York. 





Ag 
wm. 
Co., New York ; Hache 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 





- Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

ency for the Publications of He Holt & Co., 
R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
& Co., London; Dr. L. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 





the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues “ anpiieedion. 


L SCHOENHOR, 
Importer. Publisher, and Foreign » 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 





* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone tothe key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.””—Boston Sat. Hvening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 
For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 





PAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York,. 
Pv BLISH —— 


REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship, 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset S8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 and Lerritory in the United States, $7 50. 

For the School. ‘The Globe Mand Atlas, with For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. | 7th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD WORKS IN SETS. 





Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Hontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks 


8 Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometr 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


and Trigonometry. 
eow 





We 


You will never have a better opportunity of securing these standard authors, 
feel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction, 
printed on good paper. edition, printed on good 


Dickens. Scott. 
Price, $15. paper in clear type; beauti- 


Given for FOUR new subscribers, or TWO new fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 
subscribers and $2.50 additional. Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 
This is one of the finest sets for the money in| pew subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 
the market. Don’t miss the opportunity of se- additional, 


curing it. ares 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





Twelve volumes ; fully illus 


Fifteen volumes, hand- 
trated. This is an elegant 


somely bound in cloth, 








Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Louis* PoLLock 


Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 


of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 


the children’s desks, 
Price, . ° . 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 


DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO., 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 





THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. — 


An elegant set in ten volumes; fully illustrated. ,." \: ; amar? 
Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant omy gaa II., 1688. Six volumes. 12mo 
writer that these books should be found in every | * "© #999: 
This set given for TWO new names, or ONE new 


teacher’s library. 
Our price is only $6.00, given for FOUR new) name and 75 cts. additional. 
This is the standard edition, with the author’s 


best schools and business colleges. 
JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 


from the English Classies, With Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15.) 


Common Works Difiicult to Spell, 


A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 


By mail, 24 cts. 





subscribers, 
last corrections and improvements, to which is 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS prefixed a short account of his life, written by 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,| 11. 


PLAYS 





himself, 
In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding; good| 4 more liberal offer has not been made. 
paper; excellent print. 


erin, 1 BSS 7 SSL” MANGAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


new subscribers. 
From the accession of James II. By THOMAS 


IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS. BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to which 


te i f > work. 
In six volumes; handsomely bound in cloth, is added a complete index of the whole work 


: Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 
“Every American should own these books.” ‘ 4 





The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education, 
Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 





Given jor only TWO new subscribers, or ONE new 
| subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS AT” ONCE. 
N. B.—Our offers are based upon mew subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 


Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does not count.) 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Bosron. 





‘WwW 


HI EN corresponding with advertisers 
please mention this Journal. 











LEARNING 


TO PLAY THE 


PIANO. 


$ LATEST & BEST METHODS. $ 


Seccecccce eoccecccccosoceess 








Richardson’s New [lethod. 


Over 500,090 copies sold. Price, Americ; 
ing, $3.00 ; Foreign fingering, 83 00. an Sage 


[Mason’s Pianoforte Technics, 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progrags. 
ive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, 
LEGATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUA! 
TION. eic, With valuable chapters on MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE. or THE MIND IN PLAYING 
RHYTHM, VELOCITY, ete. The best work pub. 
Peer for teachers and advanced students, Price, 


Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners, 


With either American or Foreign fingering Price, 
srecen fingering, $%.003 Foreign fingering, 


N. E. Conservatory Method. 


In three parts. Price, each, $1.50; complete, 
= Two editions. American and foreign fip. 
gering. 


Peter’s Eclectic Piano. 
Over 300,000 copies sold. Price, 83.00. 
Bellak’s Analytical Method. 


Price in paper, 75 cemts 3; in boards, $1.00, 


Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cemts, boards, $1.00. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price, 
Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged. or sold on installments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc. send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, \. I. 








Agents Wanted. | 
$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 
appoint agents on our new publications Full partie: 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, all 





serd photograph. If vou cannot travel, write us for 

terms to local canvassers. Address 
STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila,, Pa 
ean have 


Will $500 Help You Out? {3° 


offer you the Sole Agency for an article thats 
Wanted in Every Home and Indi«pensable 
im Every Office, something that SELUS AT 
SEIGU@T. Other articles sell rapidly at Double 
the Price, though mot answering the purpore 
half se well. You cap make from $500 to ore 
in three months, introducing it. after which it wil 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly & 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men in town orcoun: 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once (0 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Obie 


A NTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. C0, 
3 Romerset At.. Boston 


QUINCY PRAGTIGE PAPER 


Size 6x8, good paper, satisfaction guarantece.. 


White, $8.50 for 10,000 sheet* 
Manilla, 6.00 * mn 


If you want anything in the school line, write 


POTTER & PUTNAM, 


Send for catalogue. 44 East 14th St., New York: 
——, 


a1) Daily and Monthly 
Pennewill § REPORT BC oe 
The best school register out. Everything oe ow 
in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded 0°. 
raded. But one needed in a building of 1010" 
ound in cloth and leather. Write for sampic pes 
or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one mom" 
Address F. G. PENNEWILL, 


319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
—— wd 





If so, you 




















Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


Relief Maps, Send for Circular. 


Wards Nattral Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode!*s 
Invertebrates. 








